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read the general rules and regulations 
J ited Beates army +e pection 246 conveys the fol- 
aS eee soldier without arms (or with side- 
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in remarked toa fop, the other day, that 
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Che Spanish Grooper : 
THE MISER OF MADRID. 
A ROMANCE OF THE OLD AND NEW WORLD. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE RIDE TO THE RESCUE. 


Nor long after the strange and alarming oc- 
currences described in our last chapter, a band 
of gipseys, moving along the high road, heard 
deep groans uttered by some person in distress. 
One of them, a young man who carried a lan- 
tern, hastened to the spot whence the sounds 
proceeded, and discovered the unfortunate driver 
who had been hurled from his box by the brig- 
ands, stabbed and left for dead. The gipseys, 
moved by a sentiment of human pity, proceeded 
to examine his condition, and finding it not 
altogether hopeless, removed him from the wheel- 
track to the roadside, and prepared to admin- 
ister such remedies as their skill suggested, 
They stripped his garments from his shoulders, 


washed and bound up his wounds, and an old \ 


woman, who had some experience in such affairs, 
pronounced him out of danger, though severely 
hurt. The wounded man himself soon verified 
the it, by the ion of i 

and speech. Finding that he could converse, 
though in a weak tone, and that he was disposed 
to be communicative, his new friends plied him 
with questions, and he told the names of the par- 
ties who had been carried off, and implored the 
gipseys to send some one to Madrid with the 
intelligence. 

“TI know the haunt of these bandits,” said 
Roderigo, the same young fellow who had aveng- 
ed the insult to Zamina in the posada. “I am 
going to Madrid to meet Madrilena, the queen of 
her tribe, and her wisdom will suggest what is 
best to be done. She has some influence and 
can secure a hearing, whereas, I hardly dare 
show myself to any of the authorities.” 

“But you have no horse,” said the wounded 
eoachman. 

There was a laugh from the band of gipseys. 

“ Roderigo could tire out the best horse in the 
queen’s stable,” said an old man. 

The young gipsey smiled at the compliment, 
and tightened his belt. 

“You may kindle your camp-fires here ;” he 
said, “ at the fuot of yonder rock. Madrilena will 
be here ere lung. Sce that you have a good 
olla podrida ready to regale us with. I, for one, 
shall do justice to your provender.” 

Without waiting for further directions, the 
young gipsey set forth ata rate of speed that 
would have done credit to many a good Anda- 
lusian horse. Without panting, without stop- 
ping for breath, the young gipsey, trained to 
active exercises, held on his career, till he reach- 
ed the city, and then, slackening his pace toa 
walk, to avoid creating suspicion, and taking 
care to linger in the deepest shadows of the 
houses, made the best of his way to the neigh- 
borhood of the palaco, which was still blazing 
with the broad illumination of the prolonged 
festa. ‘The old gipsey queen was at the appoiat- 
ed rendezvous at the corner of a street, wrapped 
in an ample mantle, and standing motionless as 
a@ statue. 

Roderigo excused himself for the delay which 
had occurred, by relating the incidents we have 
just described. . 

“ You come in good season, son,” said the old 
woman, “neither too late nor too early, Iam 
waiting here for one to whom this news will be 
as the spur to a mettled charger. See! he 
comes.” 

At this moment, the figure of a man wrapped 
in a cloak was scen approaching. It was Julian 
who had laid aside his masquerading dress, but 
who still carried in his hand, as a treasure too 
dearly prized to be abandoned for a moment, the 
sword he had received from Queea Isabella. 

“I came hither according to promise,” he said, 
as soon as he had joined Madrilena, “and to 
hear what you have to say; but I pray you to 
be brief in your communication.” 

“He who seeks tidings must learn to be pa- 
tient,” said the gipsey queen, in her oracular 
manner. “ Butl have changed my mind, since I 
bid you meet me in yonder hall.” 

“Then, if you have nothing to communicate, 
Iwill bid you good-night,” said Julian, in a 
tone of indifference. 











JULIAN RIDING TO THE RESCUR. OF THE LADIES. * 
* » . 
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“Stay, perhaps it may interest you to know 
that a carriage containing some ladies has been 
stopped upon the highway near Madrid, by ban- 
dits, and driven off towards the mountains.” 

“Tcis a sad event. The government should 
be more active in pursuing and punishing these 
villains,” replied Julian, but without manifest- 
ing extraordinary interest in what he had heard. 

“Particularly when the ladies are of rank.” 

“OF rank ?” 

““Ay—the Countess of Segovia and the Coun- 
tess of San Lucar both boast of their blood.” 

“The Countess of San Lucar!”’ exclaimed 
Julian. 

“She with whom you danced to-night, at the 
masquerade.” 

“And who brought these tidings?” cried 
Julian. 

“Behold the messenger!” And Madrilena 
pointed to Roderigo. 

“Will you vouch for their truth?’ asked 
Julian. : 

“On my life,” said the gipsey. 

“Then come with me to the quarters of the 
royal dragoons, and tell your story to the com- 
mandant.”’ 

“NotI!” said the young gipsey. ‘I care 
not to have fetters on my free limbs.” 

“‘ What fear you!” asked Julian, impatiently. 
“Stay, you are the bravo whose knife disabled 
Sevilla!” 

“Tam the man who avenged an insult to a 
woman.” 

“T blame you not,” said Julian. 

“Tshould hope not,” said the gipsey queen, 
in a sarcastic tone, for that stroke of the knife 
opened the way to what I suppose you call pre- 
ferment—that is, the right to wear the gilded 
badge of servitude—you will soon weary of it. 
But if you choose to espouse the quarrels of 
these court minions, go to the dragoon quarters, 
and ask for a few horsemen. Roderigoand my- 
self will await you at the Alameda gate—where 
we have horses—and he will guide you.” 

“Atthe Alameda gate, then,” said Julian. 

“ Without fail,” answered Roderigo. 

Julian made his way to the quarters of the 
colonel, Ignacio Coragon of the dragoons, and 
told his story. The colonel had just returned 
from the masquerade, was about retiring, and 
was evidently ill-pleased at what he considered 
an untimely intrusion. 

He listened to the hurried narrative of his 
visitor, while a slight sarcastic smile curled his 
iron gray mustache, and when it was concluded, 
observed : 

“A very strange story, young man. Very 
Strange, indeed. For years, the bandits have 
not ventured near the city. From whom got 
youthis budget of marvels?” 

‘From a gipsey youth,” replied Julian, with 
some embarrassment. 

“Ah, I thought from some such source. Is he 
with you?” 

“No, he had his reasons for not wishing to 
present himself.” 

“He was wise. I would have scourged him 
with stirrup leathers till he confessed his false- 
hoods,” said the colonel, grimly. 

“ But, sir, the truth or falsehood of the story 
can easily be ascertained. Send and inquire if 





the Countess of Segovia and the Countess of 
San Lucar are safe ?” 

“Excuse me, young gentleman—I can do no 
such thing. At this hour of the night to dis- 
turb the household of a neble lady, would be an 
unpardonable breach of etiquette,” 

“And it would cause a delay, too—when every 
hour is precious. Colonel Corazon, give me 
twenty men and let me go in pursuit of these 
bandits.” 

“And pray, sir,” said the colonel, “who are 
you that asks for the command of a patty of the 
queen’s dragoons ?” 

“One, sir,” replied Julian, “who has the 
queen’s commission.” 

“ Have you that commission to show ?” 

“It is here,” said Julian, producing the docu- 
ment. 

The colonel read it attentively. 

“Tt is true, young man, that this document 
gives you a subordinate command,” he said, 
slowly— but it places you under my orders.” 

“Let it show you, sir, that I enjoy the con- 
fidence of the queen.” 

“You are young, and a man may obtain a 
commission without even seeing the face of her 
majesty.” 

Julian bethought him of the ring he had re- 
ceived on the pradera from the lady he had res- 
cued, doubting not that it was the queen herself, 
who had bestowed that token upon him. Draw- 
ing it from his finger, he extended it to the 
colonel, saying : 

“Do you know this ring?” 

Tt was a chance question, but it produced a 
strong effect on the officer. 

“The queen’s signet !” he exclaimed. “ Well, 
sir, I will hesitate no longer. You shall have 
the men you ask for. They have just returned 
from performing escort duty, and are stil! mount- 
ed in the barrack-yard. But mark you—lI shall 
hold you responsible for the safe conduct of this 
wild night march. If you are decoyed into an 
ambuscade, and lose your men, good-night to 
your ambitious hopes.” 

“When the queen gave me this good sword,” 
said Julian, drawing it as he spoke, “I swore 
to observe the motto on its shining blade—never 
draw me without cause, nor sheathe me with 
dishonor. ‘here is no cause holier to a soldier 
than that of beauty in distress.”’ 

“These are brave words,” said the colonel. 
“See that your performance does not belie them.” 

He took his foraging cap, and accompanied 
Julian into the barrack-yard, where he merely 
said to the men: 

“ You will obey the commands of your new 
officer, Lieutenant Perez.” 

A saddled charger was brought to Jalian, and 
he vaulted on his back, waved a farewell to the 
stern old colonel, and dashed out of the court- 
yard followed by his troopers. 





road in the direction the brigands had taken as 
indicated by the gipsey guide. 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ROBBERS’ CAVE. 

MEanwuiLe let us rejoin the bandits, as, 
well-mounted, and closing round the carriage of 
their prisoners, they hurried it forward to its 
place of destination, whatever that might be, at 
the utmost speed. Henri de Marsan exerted 
himself to calm and console the ladies, employ- 
ing such arguments as readily suggested them- 
selves—the prospect of a speedy ransom, the im- 
probability that ladies of high rank would be 
subjected to hardship or insult sure to draw 
down speedy vengeance and destruction on the 
heads of the perpetrators, though, at tho samo 
time, he himself was far from feeling the force of 
his own reasoning, when he reflected on the 
character of tNe desperadoes into whose hands 
they had fallen. He had heard the leader ad- 
dressed as Ramon, and he well knew that Sebas- 
tian Ramon was one of the most formidable of 
modern highwaymen. He had been a soldier, 
and familiar from his boyhood with arms, he was 
insensible to fear, and was the more dreaded from 
his culture and acquirements. A fallen gentle- 
mun makes the most desperate of villains. Ha- 
mon seemed striving to restore to the traditions of 
the highway in those days when a disbanded 
officer threw up a dollar to decide whether he 
should betake himself to the road or tho dice 
box to recruit his purse. 

The ladics by degrees recovered their equani- 
mity, and were able to look their situation in the 
face. 

“Thank Heaven!” whispered the Countess 
of Segovia to Miranda, “I have not parted with 
my poignard. At the worst the steel will free 
us from an ignominious fate. In that case, I 
will set the example, and you will follow it ” 

The Countess of San Lucar shuddered slight- 
ly as she answered, “ what an end to a night of 
wild frolic and enjoyment !” 

“Tt was my fault, dearest,” said the Countess 
of Segovia ; ‘‘mine—who must needs push en- 
joyment to the verge of madness.” ; 

Yor a long time the carriage rolled along over 
an even road, and it appeared to the inmates 
that its direction had not been changed—but 
suddenly it whirled from the direct path, and 


; Was soon rattling over a stony and ascending 


path. For miles it jolted along, while the oscil- 
lations of the vehicle, and its diminished pace, 


| showed that the way was difficult and laborious, 


At the Alameda gate Roderigo and Madrilena | 


were waiting for him, mounted on good horses. 
Bat the old gipsey chieftainess bade her youthfal 
companion ride on with the dragoons, while she 
would follow at a more leisurely pace. 


was burning with impatience, commanded the 
advance at double quick time, and the whole 
body of horsemen were soon fiying along the 


All at once it stopped—the door was flung open, 
and the stern voice of the robber chief command. 
ed the prisoners to alight. 

They obeyed in silence—de Marsan aiding the 
ladies in their descent. It was pitch dark, but 
the rustling of leaves in the wind showed that 
they had reached the cover of 2 wood. All at 
once the scene was lighted up by the simulta 
neous kindling of a dozen torches. The blaze of 


, red light brought into bold relief the horses and 
When the guide was beside him, Julian, who | 


riders of the robber band, with their picturesque 
attire and shining arms, while the columnar 
trunks of the trees that formed the background 
rose like the pillars of a Gothic temple. 
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Ramon, the robber chief, alighted from his 
horse, and gave the animal in charge to a com- 
rade, while he took one of the torches and ap 
proached the ladies. He was tall, and as grace- 
fully formed as Herculean proportions permitted. 
His black eyes sparkled from beneath the shadow 
of a broad-leaved sombrero, from which flaunted 
a single black plume as a mark of distinction. 
This was the only ornament he wore, and the 
only point in which he differed from his men, 
excepting that the heels of his high riding-boots 
were garnished with a pair of elaborately carved 
and gilded spurs, with immense steel rowels. 
Buckled to his waist was a long, and broad cut- 
and-thrust sword, and two pairs of pistols were 
stuck in his belt. 

“Fair ladies,” said the robber, ‘and you, 
senor, I shall have the honor of your company 
as guests, to-night. I regret that my accom- 
modations differ from those to which you have 
been accustomed, but since they will be the best 
at my command, you must attribute their de- 
ficiency to my situation, and not to my incli- 
nation.” 

Without waiting for a reply, he turned and 
led the way up astecp and rocky path which 
compelled the ladies to lean heavily on de Mar- 
san. The Frenchman marched on gallantly, 
though cursing inwardly the flints and pebbles 
which made sad havoe with his thin patent- 
leather boots, and inflicted torture on his tender 
feet. In afew moments the party reached the 
foot of a huge mass of rock, that rose like a wall 
before them. Pulling aside some bushes, the 
brigand bade them follow him, and led the way 
into a narrow, and arched /passage, so low that 
even the ladies had to stoop their heads. ‘Ihis 
entrance-way soon, however, became broader and 
higher, and they emerged into a chamber of vast 
dimensions, partly natural and partly the work 
of man. The floor had been laboriously levelled 
and was strewn withsand. A fire was burning 
in a rude chimney-place, and corrected the damp- 
ness and chilliness.of the atmosphere. Beside 
this a woman of remarkable beauty and gaudily 
attired sat on a low stool. A table stood in the 
centre of this cave chamber, on which were some 
wine-bottles, some bread, cold ham, beef and a 
table service in which silver and cut-glass cups 
were strangly intermixed with wooden and pew- 
ter platters and earthen mugs. On the entrance 
of the captain and his prisoners, the woman who 
was seated atthe fire rose, and bent a sharp 
glance upon the party. As her eye fell on the 
two ladies, whose sex she instantly detected in 
spite of their male disguise, her lips curled dis- 
dainfally. She deigned to bestow but a single 
contemptuous glance on de Marsan. 

“ How is this, Bella?’ cried Ramon, as, hav- 
ing extinguished his torch, for the room was 
abundantly lighted by lamps, he approached the 
table: “you give us but cold comforthere. Did 
you not expect me?” 

“There is enough to satisfy hunger and 
thirst,” replied the woman, coldly. ‘“ The hour 
was late, and I was weary.” 

“ Sit down, ladies,” said the robber. “I trust 
your adventure has not spoiled your appetite.” 

But the ladies refased the invitation. 

“At least,” said the robber, “ you will not re- 
fuse a cup of Xeres ?” 

And he filled two silver goblets, as he spoke. 
But the ladies were inexorable. 

“A glass of fair water, then? We bave it 
pure as crystal, cold as ice, from the rock itself.” 

“ We crave only rest,” said the countess. 

“And that you shall have,” said the robber. 
“Bella! show these ladies to their room.” 

“To which?” asked the woman, with amark- 
ed emphasis, as she took up a lainp. 

“To the best,” replied the robber. “Re- 
member these are ladies of honor—countesses in 
their own right—the pearls of your namesake, 
Isabella’s court. Tell them they are as safe 
here as within the walls of the palace at Madrid. 
And let them exchange their masquerade attire 
for the best our wardrobe farnishes. Adieu, 
ladies—I regret to be so soon deprived of the 
honor of your company.” 

He made a low reverence, wholly removing 
his hat, as the woman he had called Jabella 
ushered the captives through a narrow passage- 
way closed by strong doors at either end, into a 
smaller apartment. The two ladies were, not 
prepared for what they beheld here. The walls 
of the chamber into which they were shown were 
carefally smoothed and finished, and the ceiling 
carved overhead in a regulararch. (nthe floor, 
three or four Persian carpets were piled on each 
other, making a soft and lnaxurions footing. 
There were two or three Louis Quartorze tables 
with marble tops richly carved ‘and gilded; a 
toilette table sarmounted by a very large mirror 
in a silver frame with sconces of the same pre- 

cious metal, to hold wax tapers—there were two 
agm-chairs of carved oak, and a divan piled high 
with costly cushions. A large wardrobe, half 





opened, seemed to be filled with a variety of 
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articles of female apparel. There was no bed in 
the room, but its place was supplied by a pile of 
costly fars, among which was.a robe of Russian 
sables lined with purple silk. 

The Countess of Segovia looked about her 
with amazement. It seemed as if she and her 
c ion were hi of a fairy tale, and that 
some new wonder awaited them at every point. 

“I suppose,” she said to her guide, “ that we 
are depriving you of your room ?” 

“Tam not lodged so well,” she answered, with 
a sigh—but she hastened to add—‘ it is from 
choice and not necessity. I cannot avail myself 
of these spoils.” 

“ You seem to intimate that you loathe the life 
you lead,” said the Countess of Segovia, with 
some gentleness. ‘Why do you remain the 
companion of this outlaw?” 

“ Lady, I love him,” was the answer, as the 
woman raised her large, dark eyes swimming in 
‘tenderness and sorrow to the face of her ques- 
tioner. “I knew him in better days—and there 
ere moments when his better nature brings back 
the expression of his guileless youth.” 

“T pity you,” said the countess De San Lucar. 

“J asked not for pity,” replied Isabella, with 
some asperity. 

“Nay, no offence was intended,” said the 
young countess. ‘‘ Here then we are to pass the 
night. Can you promise that we shall not be 
disturbed ?” 

“I pledge my life for it,” replied the outlaw’s 
wife. ‘I have not lost all my influence over 
Sebastian Ramon. He is not the unmitigated 
ruffian that rumor paints him—not quite the 
wretch that wrong might have made him. Sleep in 
peace—I swear by yonder crucifix upon the wall 
that no harm shall befall you. You are less 
haughty than ladies of your rank are wont to be, 
and have spoken kindly to me. I shall not for- 
getit. My life for your security. Yet bar the 
door and secure it with a chain. Good-night!” 

She raised the hands of the ladies to her lips, 
kissed them respectfully, and then retired slowly 
from the room, leaving them to bolt and bar 
their door. 

Meanwhile, Captain Ramon had summoned 
his lieutenant, and another officer of the band, 
and with de Marsan had sat down to supper, to 
which the prisoner, with that philosophy by which 
French date themselves to all cir- 
cumstances, did full justice. When they had 

eaten their fill, a bowl of hot spiced wine was set 
before them by Isabella, who had returned from 
attending the ladies, and who waited on table, 
declining to take a seat. De Marsan was very 
sparing of the wine, but he encouraged its cir- 
culation among the robbers, from a vague hope 
of turning their dissipation to some account. 
But though the robbers drank deep, they were 
such seasoned vessels, that they remained per- 
fectly ‘cool and steady, notwithstanding the 
potency and frequency of their draughts. The 
only effect produced by them seemed to be an 
increase of volubility, and, as they smoked 
their cigarettas and emptied their cups, they told 
of deeds of violence and cruelty which made de 
Marsan’s blood run cold. In this way the hours 
passed, quickly enough to revellers, but slowly 
to de Marsan. 

At last a knocking at the outer door of the 
room brought Ramon to his feet. 

**Who’s there?” he demanded, instern, sten- 
torian tones. 

“?Tis I, captain—Solis,” replied a voice with- 
out. 

“What's wanted now ?” 

“A man craves to see you.” 

“A stranger?” cried Ramon. ‘‘’Sdeath! vil- 
lain, have you brought him within the cave 3 

“No, he waits without at the wicket. He 
bade me say that Roderigo the gitano, a man 
well-known to you, desired an audience.” 

“Roderigo! Yes, I know him well—and he 
has done me good service, more than onece— 
though his tribe are opposed to us—and has 
talked of enlisting. He would be a prize. 
Blindfold him and bring him hither.” 

In a few minuteg there was another knock at 
the door, and on its being opened, our old ac- 
quaintance, the young gipsey, advanced into the 
apartment, and the door was closed behind him. 

Ramon advanced and withdrew the bandage 

from his eyes. The gipsey stared around him 

with wonder. He was pale, haggard and 
panting. 

“What ails you, man?” added Ramon. 

“ Have you just escaped out of the hands of the 

alguazils ?” 

““ Out of worse hands,” said the gipsey—“ out 
of the clutches of our band. They have borne 
me ill wiil for a long time, and to-day, for some 
pretended infraction of their laws, they expelled 
me, after first laying the bloody scourge upon 
my back. Think of it. Blows to a Spanish 
gipsey, and inflicted by his comrades.” 

“That was hard measure,” said Ramon. 

“knew not where else to fly but to you. K 

you reject me, I know not where to go + 

“ You have done well, young man,” said the 
robber captain. ‘We have had dealings before 
this, and I know your qualities—bravery, horse- 











hip, sword hip, address. But we 
wont talk of business to night. Are you hun- 
gry?” 


“As a famished wolf.” 

“ Thirsty ?” 

“As a sandbank.” 

“Don’t talk of sandbanks! They imbil.e 
only water—we drown your thirst in wine from 
the archbishop of Toledo’s cellar. Sit down and 
welcome.” 

The good cheer had a wonderful effect on the 
bearing of the gitano. He lost the lowering, 
worn, anxious look he had shown on entering ; 
his eye sparkled, his spirits rose. He told stories, 
drank and sang, and above all pushed the wine 
about. 

“ By Saint Iago!” cried the captain. “ This 
is life! More wine, Isabella!” 


“ Beware!” whispered the robber’s wife, as 
she reluctantly obeyed his command. But the 
robber only laughed. 

“That will do,’’ he said, as # fresh supply 
was placed on the table. ‘‘ Now, sweet, retire, 
we wish no witness to our night of revelry—and 


“Once more, beware !’’ said the woman, as 
she left the room. 
The revel now waxed furions. Relieved from 
the presence of his partner which had served as 
a slight check on his indulgence, the captain 
gave free vent to his inclinations. He set an 
example, readily followed by his comrades, and 
it was soon evident that intoxication was rapidly 
gaining the mastery of all of them. In a short 
time the captain’s comrades rolled from their 
seats in a state of insensibility. 
“ Cowards!” growled Ramon, in a husky 
voice, “they desertme. ‘ But, you—my boys— 
you, de Marsan, Roderigo, are staunch boon com- 
panions. Drink!” 
“ One cup more, comrade,” said the gitano. 
“Yes, another cup to begin with me,” said 
the captain. 
He clashed his goblet against the gipsey’s, 
raised it to his lips, emptied it, set it down on the 
table with a nerveless hand, and then fell back 
in his chair. 
“ This room is too hot,” he muttered, huskily. 
“T’m strangely sleepy—Solis—Guzman—where 
are you? why have you put the lights out?” 
But his voice died away, and with its last vibra- 
tion, his giant bulk lay senseless on the floor. 
“Lie there, dog!” said the gipsey, spurning 
him with his foot. “A cannon wouldn’t wake 
you.” 
“You haven’t poisoned him!” cried de 
Marsan. 
“No, senor,” replied the gipsey—“ but I con- 
trived to put a narcotic in his and the other fel- 
low’s cup, which will keep them quiet for some 
hours at least.” 
“And why did you do that?” 
“ Because I was obeying orders.” 
“ Whose orders !” 
“ Madrilena’s, the gipsey.” 
“But you said but now you were expelled 
from the tribe,” said de Marsan. 
“ How easy it is to hoodwink a diplomatist,” 
said the gipsey, in a pitying and Kalf-sarcastic 
tone. “I was playing a part then. But I have 
no time to prate now—where are the ladies ?” 
“In that room,” replied de Marsan, pointing 
to the door by which they had retired. 
“And which way went the she-wolf, the out- 
law’s wife ?” 
“ She vanished though that door,” replied de 
Marsan, pointing to another place of exit. 
“She is safe then,” said the gipsey, as he bar- 
red and chained it. ‘And now bring the ladies 
hither. Tell them not to be alarmed—that 
friends are near at hand.” 
De Marsan performed his errand, and the 
ladies who had changed their masquerading 
dresses for some female attire they found in the 
robber’s wardrobe, came forth to the supper-room 
in a flutter of gay spirits. 
“ Here is the messenger of good news,” said 
de Marsan, pointing to the gipsey, who was 
standing with folded arms on the hearth. 
“ He is welcome,” said the Countess of Sego- 
via, turning her bright eyes upon the gitano ; 
“and as far as gold can reward—” I 
“Speak not of gold,” said the gipsey—“ one 
kind glance of those bright eyes is a sufficient 
recompense. And speak not of guerdon either, 
till the game is played out. The issue is doubt- 
ful yet.” 
“ But when are we to expect our friends ?” 
“They are here now,” said the gitano. “Be 
calm and wait the result.” 
With these words, he stooped down and pos- 
sessed himself of the sword, pistols and cartridge- 
box of the captain. The sleeper stirred not. 
De Marsan took the weapons of another robber, 
so that they were both well-armed now. 
“Listen!” said the gipsey, motioning his com- 
panion to silence. ‘The ball is beginning.” 
The sound of shots and the clashing of steel, 
though deadened by the rocky passages through 
which it reached their ears, was now audible. 
The sound of combat rapidly drew nearer, and 
at length a volley of blows was, rained against 
the outer door of the cave-chamber. 
“Help ho!” cried voices. ‘Captain! we 
are hard pushed—open, or we are lost!” 
The gitano smiled grimly on de Marean. 
“The plot is beginning to work,” said he. 
“The rats are caught in their own trap. Hear 
how they squeak !” 
And indeed deep cries and groans were now 
heard in the passage, mingled with pistol shots 
and the sharp clash of steel with steel, followed 
by a dead silence. 
“Now then !” said a voice that thrilled through 
the frame of the Countess of San Lucar—“ Open 
in God’s name, gitano.” 
Roderigo obeyed, and Julian rushed into the 
chamber, bare-headed, a sabre dripping blood in 
one hand, and a horseman’s pistol in the other. 
“We are saved!” cried the ladies, as they 
embraced each other in the freazy of their joy. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE VENGEANCE OF THE BRIGANDS. 


“ Heaven aiding, you are saved,” said Ju- 
lian. ‘‘ But no time is to be lost.” 
“ Look at the gipsey,”” said de Marsan, laying 
his hand on Julian’s arm. 


in the air, in the act to strike. 
“ What would you do ?” 


harm’s way,” answered the gipsey. 
done for him, I’ll finish the other.” 


strike a sleeping foe! 
this ?” 


itself.” 


“ Rise and come with us—I command you.” 


Julian looked in the direction in which de 
Marsan pointed, and beheld the gitano, kneeling 
over the prostrate form of the robber chief (who 
slept on through the tumult, so great was the 
potency of the draught which had been admin- 
istered to him), and raising a long, keen knife 


“Hold!” said Julian—springing to his side. 


“*Put the ringleader of these villains out of 
“When I’ve 


“ Rise, lcommand you,” said Julian. “ What! 
Where were you taught 


“In the forest! where the cunning serpent 
glides to his enemy’s side and strikes his fangs 


to his heart, whenever the opportunity presents 


“A deed worthy of a reptile,” retorted Julian. 


“Now then,” said Julian. “Our only hope 
is speedy retreat. Would to Heaven, ladies, I 
could offer you safety. But our path lies through 
fire and steel.” 
“Lead on, sir,” said the Countess of Segovia. 
“ The daughters of Spanish nobles fear not the 
face of danger. Peril and death they hold as 
nothing, weighed against captivity and insult.” 
“This way, then,” said Julian. And taking 
the hand of the Countess of San Lucar in his, 
he pressed through the passage way, followed by 
de Marsan with the Countess of Segovia, and 
preceded by the gitano. Two or three dragoons 
were also in advance, and moved on as soon as 
they saw their leader. 
As they approached the issue of the cave, the 
report of fire-arms became more frequent, and 
just as they came forth into the wood they were 
attacked by .a party of robbers who had got be- 
tween them and the dragoons who were hotly 
engaged with superior numbers, partly mounted 
and partly on foot. It was mow morning, and 
the brilliant vertical light of day poured down 
its beams through the interstices of the branches 
on the scene of battle. Passing his left arm 
round the countess, and shielding her with his 
body, Julian, followed close by de Marsan, clove 
his way through his assailants. His circling 
sabre, whirling round his head so fast that the 
eye could scarcely follow its flight, protected him 
from the blows aimed at him, and wherever he 
dealt a fair stroke death followed the descent of 
the blade. In this way, and seconded by de 
Marsan, who was an excellent swordsman, he 
worked his way to his men. The gipsey’s aid 
was also of the utmost importance. He raged 
among the: bandits like ademon. It seemed as 
if he bore a charmed life, for he was unhurt in 
the melee, though pistols blazed and swords flash- 
ed about him. His Catalan knife dealt death on 
every side. 
At last, Julian reached the rear of his men, 
wheré a trooper was holding four horses by the 
bridle. 
“ Mount—mount quickly,” said Julian, as he 
lifted the Countess of San Lucar on a horse. 
De Marsan placed the Countess of Segovia on 
another horse, and then he and the gipsey 
mounted, ata sign from the youthful leader. 
“Make the best of your way to Madrid,” said 
Julian to de Marsan. 
“But you, our deliverer,” said Miranda; 
“you will go with us?” 
“T will follow you,” said Julian. “It is my 
duty to be the last in the fray, and to cover the 
retreat.” “ 
“But there is danger,” said the Countess of 
San Lucar—“ your life is too precious to be thus 
exposed.” “ 
“Tt will be sweet to die for you,” answered 
Julian, in a low tone, heard only by her to whom 
he addressed himself. 
“ Come with us, I conjure you,” said Miranda. 
“Tt may not be. Adieu. If I fall, tell the 
queen that I @id not dish her ission ” 
He tore himself from the side of the countess, 
threw himself upon his horse, and his clear voice 
rang out above the din of conflict, as he issued 
his commands to hismen. Retaining five of the 
oldest troopers, he despatched the rest as an 
escort to the ladies and de Marsan, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing their horses carry them all 
safely out ofthe fire. In a moment more, he was 
engaged with his hrave horsemen in repelling a 
sudden attack of the brigands. 
The robbers had been taken by surprise when 
Julian figst rode into the forest. They, like their 
leader, had been indulging in revelry, and the 
onslaught came upon them like a clap of thun- 
der. Yet, though surprised, they fought des- 
perately, some on foot, others on horseback. 
They suffered, severely, however, losing half 
their numbers, while only two dragoons fell, 
though others were severely wounded. Recov- 
ering from their first panic as they beheld the re- 
treat of the dragoons, they now rushed furiously 
upon the little band that remained, breathing 
hatred and vengeance. Again Julian spurred 
his horse into their midst, and again his sabre 
drank blood. The bandits were forced back, 
foiled and decimated, and then Julian order- 
ed the retreat, wheeling his horse the last. He 
was some paces behind his men, and was con- 
gratulating himself on his success, when a bul- 
let whizzing past his ear struck his horse in the 
neck, inflicting a severe wound. The animal, 
maddened with pain, reared up erect, and, los- 
ing his equilibrium, fell over backward on his 
rider. The accident was so sudden, that Julian 
had no time to extricate himself, and he lay pin- 
ioned to the ground, by the weight of his strug- 
gling horse. The bandits uttered a ferocious 
yell of exultation as they saw him fall. In an 
instant, he was surrounded by a group of ruf- 
fians, some of them bleeding from wounds re- 
ceived at his hands, others with their faces black- 
ened with powder, all looking more like demons 
than men. 
“Cut his throat!” “blow his brains out!” 
vociferated a dozen voices. 
“Not so,” said the ruffian who had fired the 
4 fortunate shot. “That would be too easy a 
death. Let our captain decide upon his fate.”” 
“Good,” cried the robber. “But where in 
the fiend’s name, is our captain ?” 
“Go and search the cave,” replied the other. 
“If the captain’s killed, it will be a sorry day 
for us.” 
One of the robbers then entered the cave, and 
found the captain lying on the floor. His first 
impression was that Ramon was dead, but, on 
feeling his heart beat, and on seeing the evidences 
of a debauch upon the table, he concluded that 
he had been overcome by liquor. 
“The drunken beast!” said he. 
knew him so far gone as this.” 
Thereupon he filled an empty bowl with cold 
water from a spring that gushed from the rocks 
and dashed it over Ramon’s face. After the ap- 
plication had been repeated, the robber stirred 
heavily, stretched his limbs, opened his eyes, sat 
up, stared round him, and finally rose to his 
feet. 
“ Where am I? what is the matter?” were 
his first words. 
“You may well ask that,” said the robber, 





“T never 


“ Here has been wild work, we have been at- 
tacked—half the band killed or wounded.” 

“A thousand furies! And the prisoners ?” 

“ Escaped ?” 

“ Maledictions! and that dog of a gipsey— 
Roderigo, the gitano.”’ 

“ He conducted the prisoners out of the cave. 
He must have guided the troopers hither. For 
he alone, outside of our band, knew the path- 
way.” 

“T see it all!” cried the captain. “I have 
been a confiding fool—a dupe—an ass. But 
blood shall flow for this. Who led on the 
queen’s troopers ?” 

“IT don’t know his name—but we have made 
him prisoner!” 

“Prisoner!” shouted Ramon. “ By the holy 
cross this news atones for all the rest. Where 
is he ?” 

“ Without—waiting for your sentence.” 

“ He shall not wait long,” said Ramon. “ Lead 
me to him instantly.” 

The robber showed no want of alacrity in 
guiding the footsteps of his leader. As they 
passed through the rocky passage way, the cap- 
tain groaned as he stepped over the fallen bodies 
of his comrades, but when, emerging into the 
forest glade, he beheld the corpses, and the dead 
horses lying about, he beat his forehead with his 
clenched hand, gnashed his teeth, and uttered 
the most fearful imprecations. It was in this 
mood, that, seating himself on a fallen tree, he 
bade his men bring the prisoner before him. 
“Your name, young gentleman ?” he asked, 
smothering his passion, and speaking with 
forced calmness. 

“Tam Lieutenant Julian Perez, of the queen’s 
dragoons,” said the young officer, haughtily, as 
he folded his arms, and confronted his judge. 
“Are you aware, Lieutenant Perez,” said ‘the 
robber chief, ‘that, according to our laws, your 
life is forfeit ?” 

“Tonly know,” replied Julian—‘‘that if you 
harm a hair of my head, the queen will take such 
a bloody vengeance on you and your miscreant 
followers, that the memory of it will haunt these 
woods forever.” 

“Indeed!” replied the chief, with a mocking 
laugh. “ You fill our hearts with terror. One 
would think-you occupied the position of judge, 
instead of that of prisoner—that we were in your 
power, instead of you in ours. But disabuse 
yourself—and if you are devout, say your pray- 
ers as fast as you can patter, for I swear by the 
faith of a free caballero, that ere the sun is five 
minutes higher you will be on the road to the 
next world.” 

“Make no words about it,” 
“Draw outa file and shoot me.” 
“Not so fast, young man—I’m not in the 
habit of throwing away powder and ball. They 
are sometimes hard to get at. Have any of you 
boys a stout rope ?” 

“T have, captain,” said one of the robbers, 
advancing. 

“Right,” said the captain—“I forgot our 
trusty Jack Ketch, who is always prepared to do 
his office. Will that projecting limb of yonder 
oak tree bear his weight, think you ?” 

The man with the rope was sure it would. 

“Very well. He shall dangle from that limb, 
then. Come, lads, bestir yourselves—heap up 
a goodly pile Of fire-wood—the green and dry 
properly mixed together. Remember, I want a 
slow fire !” 

The demons he addressed readily caught at 
the fiendish project of their leader. In a few 
minutes a pile of wood was collected on the spot 
he indicated. 

“Now, then,” said Ramon, “I will treat you 
to the spectacle of an auto da fé. Now, execu- 
tioner, bind this fellow’s arms—then put your 
rope under his shoulders, and up with him, alive 
and hearty, to the tree.” 

A roar of applause showed how nicely the 
robber chief had catered for the tastes of his fol- 
lowers. Julian, disdaining to struggle, was 
bound and dragged to the fatal tree. Brave 
though he was as steel, it would be folly to deny 
that the blood curdied in his heart, as he sab- 
mitted to these preparations for his execution. 
To die so young was hard enough, just when 
fortune seemed to smile upon his pathway, with 
love and honor preparing to crown his brows; 
but to die a lingering and agonizing death—the 
thought made his flesh creep, and his hair stood 
erect upon his head. Yet he shook not, nor did 
his foot falter as he moved to the funeral pile. 
A flash of that high resolve which sustained the 
Christian martyrs at the stake, bore up his soul, 
and with a prayer to God, there mingled a 
thonght of that beauteous being for whose safety 
he had staked and lost his life. But all these 
thoughts were swept away in a tumult of mental 
agony, as the rope was placed under his arms 
and he was swung from his foothold and sus- 
pended from the swaying branch of the oak-tree. 
Beneath him, as he looked down with eyes start- 
ing from his head, he beheld the busy forms of 
the robbers, heaping more wood upon the pile 
that was to consume his living flesh. 

“Now, then!” cried the captain. 

The torch was applied, and as the flames crept 
hissing like serpents thr@igh the mass of com- 
bustibles, the smoke rose in blue, sinuous wreaths, 
and a fierce glow gave the prisoner a foretaste of 
the death-agony. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 


[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots } 


said Julian. 





MATRIMONIAL ADVICE. 

Our young women are cautioned against mar- 
rying dissipated young men; but, with equal, if 
not greater propriety, may not young men be 
cautioned against marrying idle and extrava- 
gant young women, for a great many unhappy 
marriages are the result of the latter, as well as 
the former. Nothing is more destructive of do- 
mestic happiness than the present mode of bring- 
ing up our young women. Foolish mothers 
think they act affectionately by indulging their 
daughters in their fondness for the giddy pleas- 
ures of life, and allowing them to contract habits 
of indolence, not dreaming that they are thereby 
unfitted for the stern realiues of life which must 
surely await them. Let them marry weulth or 
poverty, they will be unable to support either con- 
dition. Letthem remain single, and life will 
become more and more burdensome as it ad- 











you are weary.” 





The gipsey sprang to his fet. 


reproachfully. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
LUC X'S LESSON; 
BY NORA PERRY. 


“You don’t like Mr. Burleigh, Kate!” 

This was spoken in an accusing manner, as 
presented. 

“No, I don’t like Mr. Burleigh,” was the 
frank answer. 

“‘ What’s the reason you don’t ?” 

“What's the reason you do?” 

“IT don’t know—I can’t help it—it’s fate, I 
suppose.” 

ate’s lip grew tremulous. 
that, Lucy !” 

“Why?” 

“ Because it will be an unworthy fate,” 

“ You are so prejudiced, Kate!” 

“No, dear, I love you, and grieve to see you 
sacrificed.” 

“ Sacrificed ?” 
in Lucy’s tones. 
“ Yes, sacrificed, Lucy—as you most assuredly 
will be, if you marry Norton Burleigh.” 

“0, you do not know him, Kate! or you 
could not say so. But how shall I be sacrificed ? 
Explain.” 

“To his love of rule first—then to his tastes. 
They are not fine tastes, like your own. . While 
I may, I will speak my whole conviction, in 
quoting a verse from Tennyson’s Locksley Hall : 


“Do not believe 


There was some indignation 


“ He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer than hie 


“0, Kate, you are unjust! He is an unsocial 
man, and for that reason seems cold. But he 
loves me—I ‘now that.” 

“Lucy, you are a graceful, brilliant girl; you 
are vastly superior to him; it would be very 
yratifying to him, to win and wear such a fair 
flower. I grant that he loves you, in his way; 
but this man does not understand the sacredness 
of love. There is a certain line I remember, 
which will give mg idea better, He possesses 
‘an unconscious self-contempt which values 
nothing it has power to win.’ Become his wife, 
and you will soon be subjected to a thousand 
smuaii humiliations, in waiting upon his whigns.” 
“ Nonsense! I shall do no such thing,” Lucy 
quickly replied. 

“ You will,” was the answer, in low, quiet, yet 
assured tones. 

But Lucy could believe nothing of this. She 
was only eighteen, and desperately enamored of 
a fine figure, a handsome face, and gallant ways. 
She saw nothing in the future but a rose-colored 
vision of happiness—a young girl dream of 
living a charmed life with the object of her 
affection. 

Norton Burleigh was a determined wooer, A 
prize was before him; and the excitement of 
pursuit lent added interest to the real admiration 
and love with which this fair Lucy Delavan had 
inspired him. There had been another eompe- 
titor quite as earnest in the wish to win, but not 
as reckless in the chase ; and for this sole reason, 
I grieve to say, he lost where Norton Burleigh 
won. Two scenes will show how each of these 
men loved, and evince, besides, Lucy’s peculiar 
failing. 

Harrington Warde waa one of those men cal- 
culated to inspire love in woman. Added toa 
fine person, he possessed a generous nature, and 
cultivated tastes. In brief, he was a gentleman 
by birth and education, Many years Lucy Del- 
avan’s senior, his reputation as a sculptor not 
entirely established, and consequently his income 
variable, he shrank from “Binding her young life 
to an uncertain prospect. His Ifish resolu- 
tion was sorely tried at one time. It was just 
before his departure for Europe, when he came 
to bid her adieu. He was never quite sure that 
he was anything more than a dear brother to 
her until that day. You must bear in mind, my 
reader, that Norton Burleigh had but just made 
her acquaintance. All the current of her being 
turned to Harrington Warde at this time. lam 
not certain but it was the only true love of her 
existence, and that subsequent emotions were 
but the dim reflections of this larger light. 

Well, that day—that last sweet summer day— 
they walked in the orchard together, where the 
ripening fruit fell now and then with 4 soft 
sound upon the ground, and where the birds 
sang their merriest. He had been speaking of 
his journey, and the artist hopes and ambitions 
it had enkindled anew in his bosom. 

“You will write to me, Lucy, wont you?” he 
asked. 

With a little pique, she answered : 

“What need have you of letters from this 
small town—you who are going amidst the 
grand glories of the old world, amidst painters 
and sculptors, and their splendid works ¢” 

“What need? the need of a warm heart, 
Lucy. I go to Europe to study; my profession 
demands it.” 

“ Somebody has said,” answered Lucy, blush- 
ingly, “that an artist gives his heart to his work. 
If that is the truth, you will take yours with 
you.” 

“Ah, my little Lucy, you do not know how 
much I feave behind, aud how I dread to leave 





it, lest, when I return, other hands less loving 
than mine may have plucked the blossom I dare 
not ask for now!” 

Lucy grew pale and red by turns, and then 
stole a bashful glance at her companion’s face. 
It was not turned towards her, but straight-for- 
ward—looking into the future, as it were, and 
bearing an expression of anxious trouble. She 
was too young and inexperienced to comprehend 
all that he meant. If he loved her, why didn’t 
he say so, and ask for her faith, in return? She 
could wait for him. She saw but two points in 
his remarks. He confessed an affection, but he 
also confessed a hesitation in declaring it. Dear 
child, if you could have seen the beautiful prov- 
ident care which lay beneath this! Jt was her 
misfortune, not her fault, that she could not. 
‘They walked on in silence, Lucy fall of deepen- 
ing pique, crushing in one hand the fragrant 
southern-wood that bordered the path, and swing- 
ing carelessly on the other, by a slender string, 
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her sewing. In one of these rapid evo 
the string snapped, and the sharp point 

Scissors, as they flew forward, strack Mr.) 

on the left cheek. 

A little ery came from Lucy's lips, an 

hext moment she was staunching the bloo 
flowed freely from the wound, with her ca 
handkerchief, In the excitement, all he: 
girlish heart was laid bare to him. Forgiy 
if he yielded to the intoxication, and as ix 
touch pressed his cheek, his arms encircle 
held her close. No word was spoken, but 
felt that great heart beating fast against hi 
W hen he released her, the perplexed lool 
on his face, and drawing her hand over his 
he said, in his old tender, brotherly 
“There, Lucy dear, there's no harm done ! 
cheek will soon be well; don't fret abou 
Nothing more. He regarded her as a chil 
thought. A child indeod she was who cou 
see the struggle going on within him, nor u 
stand how very bitter it was to turn awa 
leave unspoken the thoughts that were burn: 
his heart 

The next day he sailed. Being an old fi 
of the family, there was a general affecti: 
good by. Aunt Letty, littl Anna and I 
gave him a hearty farewell kiss. In the » 
manner, he stooped to Lucy ; and so it happ< 
took to Europe with him what he valued m 
than aught else, save Lucy herself, 

Tt happened, unfortunately enough, that > 

ton Burleigh foll 1 up his acquai ‘ein 
diately after Harrington’s departure, He | 
her the most devoted attention; rode with 
walked with her, sent her the finest flowers t 
procured, was the first to proffer his service 
any place of amusement. Her wishes seer 
to be his law; he appeared to have no will 
hers. In outward devotion it far exceeded 
thing Lucy had ever received ; and coming, » 
did, when her heart was sore from the ailene: 
Harrington Warde, it had double the eff, 
What did Norton Burleigh think? To mo 
this delicately reared girl, when his income \ 
scarce six hundred a year. He was not a n 
to caleulate consequences ; in his pursuit of} 
there was one absorbing idea—to win, 
In that same orchard where Harrington Wa 
walked with her, not quite a year afterwards ; 
walked with Norton Burleigh. Their talk \ 
of the fading flowers, the light interchange 
words between those who meet constantly, 

“ Marian Archer is to be married next mont! 
communicated Lucy, tossing up her gloves a 
catching them as they fell. 
ys wish it was I,” her companion answer 
in his most impressive manner. 
inane was to marry Marian Archer?’ Ly 
“ You know better, Lucy.” 

“T don’t know better, either; all I know i 
that Lam to-be bridesmaid, and Charley Arch. 
the groomsman, and that we are to accompa: 
them on their wedding tour and spend the win: 
with them in Washington.” 


“ Who does ‘we’ mean? Charle ; 
“ Charley and I.” y and you 


“ Bat you will not go to Washington 
“ Why not?” ey 
aes Because I cannot spare you! because I lov 
you !” And Norton Burleigh poured out to he: 
rapidly, a torrent of burning words. 
He asked her to be his wife, and when sh 
hesitated, half frightened, half exultant at t) 
storm of emotion she had roused, he picture 
with a lover's veh © his desolati if wh 
n, she 
refased. She thought, then and there, of anoth: 
who hesitated even when he must have seen 
loved him. 
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, The comtrast soothed her. He 
vanity was flattered, her tuste gratified, and j: 
that moment Norton Burleigh was accepted. 
There must have been an unusual magnetien 
about him, to have enthralled a girl like Lue 
Delavan ; for she was a person of fine intelle 
though undeveloped, and ofa warm, true nature 
refined and lofty. If ever a girl was infatuated. 
it was she. His presence came to be necessary 
to her; and she watched for his coming with . 
quickened pulse. He followed up his advantage 
and now began to speak of his poverty, Lucy 
was romantic, and thought that poverty with 
him would be elysium. The disapprobation of 
her family and friends ouly fanned the 
and thas the affair was hurried on, until it 
in her marriage with him. 


flame, 
ended 
he took her to; but I thir wire 
; uk Lucy would have been 
a8 merry as a bird in that same house with Har 
rington Wurde. How she would have jested 
over its tiny rooms! and how Harrington, with 
his generous ideas of living, and his poets cence 
of what was duc to a woman, would have depre 
cated its inconvenience with a thousand apologies 
and regrets! Not thus did Norton Barleigh ac 
cept their life. A secret jealousy seemed to 
darken his thoughts—as if he suspec ted her of 
drawing comparisons unfavorable to the present 
while outwardly, he affected to believe that the ir 
manner of living was perfectly exceptionless. It 
Was not long ere he 


be " 
vegan to evince the very 
traits of which Kate , 


Sullivan had spoken. 
Kate herself was present, to her own sorrow 


one day, and witnessed a little scene, N rton 
ui mm 
had come home late t tea, ar 


‘ 14 the only servant 
girl was out. ’ 


His wife had been indisposed for 
some days; but notwithstanding this 
though the supper was casily transferable from 
the little gasoven to the table, he called 
from the diniog room for L te 
apon him. 


and 


ury © come and wait 
When there, my gentleman decided 
that he must have an omelet ; and openly abused 
the rolls and tea, blaming Lucy for allowin ¢ the 
girl to leave the house until he came, and ‘bias 
Ng at the impropriety of not walting for hin 
herself. How was Kate surprised to see Lucy 
that high spirited Lacy Delavan, receive al} thie 
with « subdued meekness,«o unlike her former 
self! Bat when she noted the red flush thet 
deepened on her cheek, she began to comprehend 
that a wife's dignity and pride were at stake 
By retorting, she would only call out his dispo- 
sition sill more. This, then, was Lacy's method 
In the second year of their marria 
ton Warde returned. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LUCY’S LESSON. 


BY NORA PERRY. 
“You don’t like Mr. Burleigh, Kate !” 

This was spoken in an accusing manner, a8 
resented. ; 

“No, I don’t like Mr. Burleigh,” was the 
ank answer. : 

“ What’s the reason you don’t?” 

« What's the reason you do?” ; 

“J don’t know—I can’t help it—it’s fate, I 
"Weate’s lip grew tremulous. “Do not believe 
‘hat, Lucy !” 

“Why?” 

“ Because it will be an unworthy fate. 

“ You are so prejudiced, Kate !” 

“No, dear, I love you, and grieve to see you 
acrificed.”” 

“ Sacrificed ?” 
in Lucy’s tones. 

« Yes, sacrificed, Lucy—as you most assuredly 
will be, if you marry Norton Burleigh.” 

“OQ, you do not know him, Kate! or you 
could not say so. But how shall I be sacrificed # 
Explain.” y 

“To his love of rule first—then to his tastes. 
They are not fine tastes, like your own. . While 
I may, I will speak my whole conviction, in 


There was some indignation 








quoting a verse from Tennyson’s Locksley Hall : 


« Ffe will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its 
vel force. 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his 
horse.” 


“O, Kate, you are unjust ! He is an unsocial 
man, and for that reason seems cold. But he 
loves me—I know that.” ; 

“Lucy, you are a gracefal, brilliant girl; you 
are vastly superior to him; it would be very 
gratifying to him, to win and wear such a fair 
flower. I grant that he loves you, in his way; 
but this man does not understand the sacredness 
of love. There is a certain line I remember, 

which will give mg idea better. He possesses 

! an unconscious self-contempt which values 
nothing it has power to win.’ Become his wife, 
and you will soon be subjected to a thonsand 
small humiliations, in waiting upon his whims. 

« Nonsense ! I shall do no such thing,” Lucy 

' qui replied. 
we te vill,” was the answer, in low, quiet, yet 

ured tones. 
ws Bat Lucy could believe nothing of this. She 
| was only eighteen, and desperately enamored of 

a fine figure, a handsome face, and gallant ways. 

She saw nothing in the future but a rose-colored 

vision of happiness—a young girl dream of 

living a charmed life with the object of her 
affection. 
Norton Burleigh was a determined wooer. A 
prize was before him ; and the excitement of 
| pursuit lent added interest to the real admiration 
and love with which this fair Lucy Delavan had 
inspired him. There had been another eompe- 
titor quite as earnest in the wish to win, but not 

| as reckless in the chase ; and for this sole reason, 
| I grieve to say, he lost where Norton Burleigh 
| won. ‘Two scenes will show how each of these 
men loved, and evince, besides, Lucy’s peculiar 

| failing. : 
Harrington Warde was one of those men cal- 


culated to inspire love in woman. Added toa 
fine person, he possessed a generous nature, and 
In brief, he was a gentleman 
by birth and education. Many years Lucy Del- 
avan’s senior, his reputation as a sculptor not 
entirely established, and consequently his income 
variable, he shrank from “binding her young life 
lfish resolu- 


cultivated tastes. 





t. His 


to an uncertain prosp 


tion was sorely tried at one time. It was just 
before his departure for Europe, when he came 
to bid her adieu. He was never quite sure that 
he was anything more than a dear brother to 

















her until that day. You must bear in mind, my 
reader, that Norton Burleigh had but just made 
her acquaintance. All the current of her being 
turned to Harrington Warde at this time. lam 
not certain but it was the only true love of her 
existence, and that subsequent emotions were 
but the dim reflections of this larger light. 
Well, that day—that last sweet summer day— 
they walked in the orchard together, where the 
ripening fruit fell now and then with 9 soft 
sound upon the ground, and where the birds 
sang their merriest. He had been speaking of 
his journey, and the artist hopes and ambitions 
it had enkindled anew in his bosom. . 
“ You will write to me, Lucy, wont you? 
asked. 
With a little pique, she answered : 
“ What need have you of letters from this 
small town—you who are going amidst the 
grand glories of the old world, amidst painters 
and sculptors, and their splendid works # 
«“ What need? the need of a warm heart, 
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Lucy. I go to Europe to study; my profession 


demands it.” 
“ Somebody has said,” answered Lucy, blush- 
ingly, “ that an artist gives his heart to his work. 
If that is the truth, you will take yours with 
you.” 
” “Ah, my little Luey, you do not know how 
much I feave behind, and how I dread to leave 
it, lest, when I return, other hands less loving 
than mine may have plucked the blossom I dare 
not ask for now!” 
Lucy grew pale and red by turns, and then 
stole a bashful glance at her companion’s face. 
It was not turned towards her, but straight-for- 
ward—looking into the future, as it were, aod 
bearing an expression of anxious trouble. en 
was too young and inexperienced to comprehen¢ 
all that he meant. If he loved her, why didn t 
he say so, and ask for her faith, in return J She 
could wait for him. She saw but two points in 
his remarks. He confessed an affection, but he 
also confessed a hesitation in declaring it. Dear 
child, if you could have seen the beautiful prov- 
ident care which lay beneath this! It was her 
misfortune, not her fault, that she could not. 








‘They walked on in silence, Lucy full of deepen- 
ing pique, crushing in one hand the fragrant 











southern-wood that bordered the path, and swing: 
ing carelessly on the other, by a slender string, 
the scissors she had unconsciously brought from 
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her sewing. In one of these rapid evolutions 
the string snapped, and the sharp point of the 
scissors, as they flew forward, struck Mr. Warde 
on the left cheek. 

A little cry came from Lucy’s lips, and the 
next moment she was staunching the blood, that 
flowed freely from the wound, with her caibric 
handkerchief. In the excitement, all her fond 
girlish heart was laid bare to him. Forgive him 
if he yielded te the intoxication, and as her soft 
touch pressed his cheek, his arms encircled and 
held her close. No word was spoken, but Lucy 
felt that great heart beating fast against herself. 
When he released her, the perplexed look was 
on his face, and drawing her hand over his arm, 
he said, in his old tender, brotherly way— 
“There, Lucy dear, there’s no harm done! My 
cheek will soon be well; don’t fret about it.” 
Nothing more. He regarded her as a child, she 
thought. A child indeed she was who could not 
see the struggle going on within him, nor under- 
stand how very bitter it was to turn away and 
leave unspoken the thoughts that were burning in 
his heart. 

The next day he sailed. Being an old friend 
of the family, there was a general affectionate 
good-by. Aunt Letty, little Anna and Eddie 
gave him a hearty farewell kiss. In the same 
manner, he stooped to Lucy ; and so it happened 
took to Europe with him what he valued more 
than aught else, save Lucy herself. 

It happened, unfortunately enough, that Nor- 
ton Burleigh followed up his acquaintance imme- 
diately after Harrington’s departure. He paid 
her the most devoted attention; rode with her, 
walked with her, sent her the finest flowers to be 
procured, was the first to proffer his services to 
any place of amusement. Her wishes seemed 
to be his law; he appeared to have no will but 
hers. In outward devotion it far exceeded any- 
thing Lucy had ever received ; and coming, as it 
did, when her heart was sore from the silence of 
Harrington Warde, it had double the effect. 
What did Norton Burleigh think? To marry 
this delicately reared girl, when his income was 
scarce six hundred a year. He was not a man 
to caleulate consequences ; in his pursuit of her, 
there was one absorbing idea—to win. 

In that same orchard where Harrington Warde 
walked with her, not quite a year afterwards she 
walked with Norton Burleigh. Their talk was 
of the fading flowers, the light interchange of 
words between those who meet constantly. 

“ Marian Archer is to be married next month,” 
communicated Lucy, tossing up her gloves and 
catching them as they fell. 

“T wish it was I,” her companion answered, 
in his most impressive manner. 

“That was to marry Marian Archer?” Lucy 
laughed. 

“ You know better, Lucy.” 

“T don’t know better, either; all I know is, 
that Iam to-be bridesmaid, and Charley Archer 
the groomsman, and that we are to accompany 
them on their wedding tour and spend the winter 
with them in Washington.” 

“Who does ‘we’ mean? Charley and you?” 

“ Charley and I.” 

“ But you will not go to Washington, Lucy ?” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I cannot spare you ! because I love 
you!” And Norton Burleigh poured out to her, 
rapidly, a torrent of burning words. 

He asked her to be his wife, and when she 
hesitated, half frigh d, half exultant at the 
storm of emotion she had roused, he pictured 
with alover’s vehemence his desolation, if she 
refused. She thought, then and there, of another 
who hesitated even when he must have seen she 
loved him. The contrast soothed her. Her 
vanity was flattered, her tuste gratified, and in 
that moment Norton Burleigh was accepted. 

There must have been an unusual magnetism 
about him, to have enthralled a girl like Lucy 
Delavan’; for she was a person of fine intellect, 
though undeveloped, and of a warm, true nature, 
refined and lofty. If ever a girl was infatuated, 
it was she. His presence came to be necessary 
to her; and she watched for his coming with a 
quickened pulse. He followed up his advantage, 
and now began to speak of his poverty. Lucy 
was romantic, and thought that poverty with 
him would be elysium. The disapprobation of 
her family and friends only fanned the flame, 
and thus the affair was hurried on, until it ended 
in her marriage with him. It was a small house 
he took her to; but I think Lucy would have been 
as merry as a bird in that same house with Har- 
rington Wurde. How she would have jested 
over its tiny rooms! and how Harrington, with 
his generous ideas of living, and his poetic sense 
of what was due to a woman, would have depre- 
cated its inconvenience with a thousand apologies 
and regrets! Not thus did Norton Burleigh ac- 
cept their life. A secret jealousy seemed to 
darken his thoughts—as if he suspected her of 
drawing comparisons unfavorable to the present; 
while outwardly, he affected to believe that their 
manner of living was perfectly exceptionless. It 
was not long ere he began to evince the very 
traits of which Kate Sullivan had spoken. 

Kate herself was present, to her own sorrow 
one day, and witnessed a little scene. Norton 
had come home late to tea, and the only servant 
girl was out. His wife had been indisposed for 
some days; but notwithstanding this, and 
though the supper was easily transferable from 
the little gas-oven to the table, he called out 
from the dining room for Lucy to come and wait 
upon him. When there, my gentleman decided 
that he must have an omelet ; and openly abused 
the rolls and tea, blaming Luey for allowing the 
girl to leave the house until he came, and _hint- 
ing at the impropriety of not waiting for him 
herself. How was Kate surprised to see Lucy, 
that high spirited Lacy Delavan, receive all this 
with a subdued meekness, so unlike her former 
self! But when she noted the red flush that 
deepened on her cheek, she began to comprehend 
that a wife’s dignity and pride were at stake. 
By retorting, she would only call out his dispo- 
sition still more. This, then, was Lucy’s method. 

In the second year of their marriage, Harring- 
ton Warde returned. His first letter had never 
reached her, and thus the correspondence was 
never continued ; for this reason, he had not 
heard of her marriage until he came to America. 





No one ever knew how the intelligence was re- 
ceived by him; indeed, no one but Kate Sulli- 
van wondered about the matter, for only she 
knew of the affection he had entertained for 
Norton Burleigh’s wife. Norton, himself, did 
not think of being jealous of the gentle interest 
this grave, quiet man took in Lucy’s welfare. 
And Lucy—did she begin to see how truly Har- 
rington Warde had loved her, as she was again 
brought into his society ? Not yet. There was 
no need for change in his manner towards her ; 
it had always been like a tender brother’s, and 
it was the same now. 

Scene after scene occurred like what I have 
related, yet Lucy ignored them with the still 
pride of her nature. She would die, and make 
no sign. In the interval, business prospered with 
her husband ; and as their society extended, his 
habits, always influenced by those he fancied su- 
perior in the social scale, became dified into 


heard him scores of times, in the presence of the 
servants toot Or let Miss Nellie Seward talk 
ten minutes at the garden gate with Sammy 
Jones or Billy Blake, on her return from a con- 
cert or lecture, or entertain her guests fifteen 
minutes beyond the specified hour, wouldn't there 
be a fuss raised? Talk to me of his doing bet 
ter! it isn’t in the man. I’ve no faith in him. 
T’'ll go to Aunt Anne’s next time, but catch me 
leaving Lucy till it pleases me! ‘My house’ is 
just as much her house, as his. I fancy she 
earns the right by living with the Bluebeard.” 
“Dear Lucy! she must be repenting her hasty 
match day by day,” sighed Kate. “0, Nellie, 
take warning, and don’t accept a man because 
he is a fine beau, because he is handsome and 
gallant, and not even because you merely love 
him, unless you know that he is a true hearted 
gentleman, ‘sans peur et sans reproche!’ I would 





a wider range. He began to like to see Lucy 
well dressed—to show her off—and to make a 
parade of his hospitality for the same reason. 
Those who had known him in the first days of 
his marriage, when he denounced his wife as ex- 
travagant upon the simplest want, declared him 
to bea changed man. At this time, Kate Sulli- 
van went to visit them. They had been married 
now eight years. 

Kate noticed, upon her arrival, that the style 
of things was greatly changed. The house was 
large, commodious and finely furnished ; and all 
manner of plenty and hospitality seemed to 
abound. Out of this wide range, too, Norton 
appeared to have found more manliness; and 
Kate rejoiced at the difference. There is an old 
proverb—“ a new broom sweeps clean;” never 
was this more forcibly verified than in the pres- 
ent instance. For a while, Mr. Burleigh de- 
meaned himself with iderable graci ; 
but when the novelty of the guest’s presence 
wore off, his old narrow-minded jealousies broke 
out. 

A great deal of company now frequented the 
house, drawn thither by Kate’s presence and a 
young cousin of Lucy’s—Nellie Seward. It was 
along time before the gay, liberty-loving Nellie 
could comprehend the sullen, surly looks which 
invariably succeeded any little impromptu gath- 
ering. When she did, the real reason was Greek 
to her. Kate, who had read this man so closely 
for years, had the key. She understood the 
matter at once; it was nothing more nor less 
than jealousy. So tenacious was he of his rights, 
that he fancied they were ignored when any 
member of his house made merry without—“ by 
your leave, sir.” His own self-contempt was 
plainly apparent here. A man of any self- 
respect would never have been so suspicious of 
opinion. Limited to such a low standard, with 
no range of thought beyond money-making, with 
even the objects of his affection looked upon in 
the light of possessions—what marvel that he 
should act accordingly ? 

One night a scene took place, which revealed 
even to Nellie Seward’s vision the true state of 
things. Nellie had a passion for music, and 
played the harp; this brought her in connection 
with musical persons, and every week, or so, 
some half adozen young people would meet at 
Mrs. Burleigh’s to Near Nellie play. 

On the evening in question, in connection 
with two or three invited guests, several young 
gentlemen “dropped in.” This increased the 
number in appearance considerably. They had 
their music; and they laughed and jested over 
it, as young fulks will, making merry neither 
very noisily nor quietly. At eleven, they broke 
up and dispersed. It had been a pleasant even- 
ing to Nellie; and humming a gay air she had 
been playing, away she danced from the hall 
back to the parlor. There, with his wife and 
Kate Sullivan, sat Mr. Burleigh, a suHen storm 
brewing in his lowering brow and fiery eyes. 

“How funny the Greys and Wildes should 
happen in!” she exclaimed. 

“They wouldn’t have come unless they had 
been invited,” broke out from Mr. Burleigh, 
angrily. 

Nellie’s mettle was up, and she replied coldly, 
with a sprinkling of scorn: 

“7 didn’t invite them, sir!” 

“Somebody must. It’s just so every week, 
and I’m not going to have it in my house!” 

Here was an implication of falsehoood on Nel- 
lie’s part, which was enough of itself to have 
raised her indignation, without the concluding 
assertion. ‘ J/y house!”’ how petty the remark 
sounded to those three women! and how petty 
the whole thing seemed to them ! 

“Fancy Harrington Warde raising such ob- 
jections!” thought Kate. 

“J can go to Aunt Anne’s, and receive my 
guests there, if you wont have them in your 
house!” retorted Nellie, with sarcastic emphasis. 

“TI don’t care where you go!” returned the 
gentleman, with an oath I will not repeat. 

Then followed some high words, neither 
brave, true, nor gentlemanly, on his part ; and 
on Nellie’s, some scorching sarcasm and plain 
facts not to be denied—facts, too, from Kate 
herself; and even from Lucy’s wounded nature, 
flowed out the poison which had been gathering 
in her heart for these eight years. Must this be 
her lot throu.h life ?—was Kate’s bitter thought 





—to live with this coarser clay, subject to his 
whims and caprices, fully conscious how impos- 
sible it is for her to give a wife’s honor where 
there is little to callit forth? There seemed no 
alternative ; for Lucy was too sensitive to public 
opinion to seek a divorce. 

“« After a storm comes a calm,” is an old and 
true proverb. It was particularly applicable 
here ; for on the next day, Mr. Burleigh appeared 
as unruffled as a summer morn. 

“?Twont last! I wouldn’t trust him for an 
hour,” said Nullie, scornfully. ‘I'll bet a six- 
pence he’ll promise her all sorts of good beha- 
viour—say he’s sorry, and penitently go into 
sackcloth and ashes fur the time being; bat let 
‘my wife’ (don’t it make you mad, Kate, to hear 
him say ‘my wife,’ just as he would say ‘my 
horse,’ or ‘my dog ?’) let ‘my wife’ give a 
household order about ‘ my house,’ or pay a dollar 
more for a spring hat than ‘my husband’ 
thought fit, wouldn’t the tupe change? Wouldn't 





he say insulting things to her, just as we have 


pecially warn you to distrust aman who would 
make your will his law in the days of courtship 
—who would assent to every wish, however tri- 
fling and unreasonable, and appear to have no 
willof his own. You may be sure such an one 
is playing a part, and an unmanly one; for no 
man of self-respect would lose his individuality 
for any end in view, neither would he pay so 
poor a compliment to a woman he loved.” 

“You talk like a book, Kate ; but I think you 
are right. Was Norton Burleigh excessively 
gallant ?” 

“ Yes, just such a man as I have described. 
O, the hypocrite! the coward! He knew he 
could not win her in his true guise—he knew 
there was not enough of the real metal to at- 
tract!” cried Kate, in a little passion of regret. 
“Yes, he used to dulate the dulated 
tones you now hear to a sweeter tone, when in 
her presence, and whisper to her ‘ airy nothings’ 
in some moonlighted room. Flowers graced her 
table day after day, and pretty articles of taste 
every now and then were bestowed upon her. 
There was not a wish that he did not strive to 
gratify? and for what end? Not because. he 
loved her alone—that is, not for love’s sweet 
sake—but to win; for in less than a year after 
their marriage, he spoke in just such terms, in 
just such a voice as you have heard, to her—and 
that, too, in the presence of her mother! Think 
of that, Nellie !” 

“TI hate to think of it, I get so mad. I'd 
have left him long ago.” 

“Yes, you might, but Lucy wouldn’t. Do you 
notice, Nellie, that she always calls your attention 
to the young men whose demeanor is the most 
unassuming and kind, amongst those who visit 
you? It is never the dashing beaux. I have 
seen her watch you so anxiously when you flirted 
with Thornton Wilder !” 

“Lud, she didn’t think I was smitten with 
that little fiery fellow ?” 

“She didn’t know what might be; and she 
saw that he possessed one quality that had been 
her curse.” 

“ What ?” 

“ The love of rule.” 

“ Well, that /may be; but there’s one differ- 
ence—Thorn is a gentleman! -He resp him- 





self, with the other she reached forward and 
gave the missive to Kate. It contained the news 
of Harrington Warde’s death—“ lost at sea.” 

Half an hour after, Norton entered the chain- 
ber to prepare to accompany his wife. She was 
sitting where he had left her, in dressing-gown 
and slippers. 

“What's the reason you are not dressed ?”’ he 
inquired, in some surprise. 

“TI do not feel well enough to go.” 

He could readily believe her, when he saw the 
pale face and hollow eyes; he could have sym- 
pathy, too, for physical suffering, for all his good 
was an impulse, and he manifested some concern 
about her. Bat the indiposition was so undem- 
onstrative—she sat so quietly by the fire, leaning 
back in her chair, that he soon became relieved, 
and lost his fears in the columns of the Herald. 
And while he read, did her thoughts go back to 
a well-remembered orchard, and a summer day 
when she walked there, not with her present 
companién, but him who lies “ fathoms deep ?” 
Does she understand now the unselfish heart she 
misinterpreted that day ? Witness the weary eyes, 
tearless and dry, which seek a certain bust above 
her head, wrought in marble by Ais hand in imi- 
tation of his own features ; witness the tremulous, 
reverential air with which she gathers up his 
letters, and all the little mementoes of the past 
connected with him, and lays them away; wit- 
ness the crown of Immortelle, with which she 
crowned the sculptured head, typical of Ais fu- 
ture, and the band of black crape twined below 
asan emblem of her darkened life; witness the 
tearful tones which pronounce the name of her 
only son, Harrington Warde, named in remem- 
brance of him. Let none say this was unbefit- 
ting a wife! let none prate of her right to mourn! 
Human lives may be controlled, but human 
hearts must have their way in hours like these. 





Ten years elapsed, and Lucy was now watch- 
ing with anxious care the young life of her 
eldest child, Mabel. This girl was a source of 
great solicitude to her mother. Beautiful and 
brilliant, she was surrounded even at her early 
age with admirers. One of these, more ardent 
than the others in profession, turned Lucy’s 
heart “stone cold with ominous terror.” In 
him, she saw many traits that had worked her 
own misery. ‘The most prominent was the very 
one of which Kate Sullivan had warned Nellie 
Seward ten years ago—ignoring the dignity of 
manhood in a lover’s gallantry. Morris Weir 
was almost servile in his devotion; dancing at- 
tendance to the pretty Mabel at every party of 
the season, forgiving her girlish whims, which 
sometimes were very nearly insults, and which 
no person of self-respect should have forgiven, 
without reparation. All softness and gentleness 
to her ; but evincing, in his relations to others, a 
spirit of arrogant tyranny which made him gen- 
erally disliked. This was the hawk that hov- 
ered over Lucy’s dove! How to avert the dark 
doom whjch seemed gathering, was the mother’s 
great anxiety. By her own sad experience, she 
knew how worse than useless it would be to re- 
with Mabel. She could see but one 





self too much, I know, to insult a woman in the 
way Master Bluebeard does.” 

“ Well, I think he could tyranize in his way, 
Nellie.” . 

“ Yes, I can fancy him drawing his slim little 
figure up, and deliberating the law. As Uncle 
Sam’s Pomp says, ‘he makes me so sassy!’ I 
like to say impudent things to him when he gets 
upon his dignity. Fiddlesticks! I hate to see 
folks set up on their dignity. Anxious when I 
looked at Thorn and made beaux yeaur at him! 
Well, Kate, you can tell Lucy there is no Thorn 
in my heart yet from that quiver, and never will 
be. Iam ten times more charmed with Frank 
Bell’s honest, manly face, and fine simplicity of 


way—to take her abroad.’ But how to accom. 
plish this expensive scheme? Mr. Burleigh, 
though acccunted a man of property, would 
never furnish means for this. What could be 
done? Every day seemed hastening on the 
dreaded culmination. 

One bright April morning, Lucy went down 
into the parlor to look for Mabel from the west 
window. She was expecting her home from a 
ride with her brother. She sees her coming at 
last, but not with Harrington; by her side sits 
Morris Weir. She meets them at the door, and 
asks—‘ Where is Harrington, Mabel ?” 

Mabel looked up with a little confused blush, 





character and manner.” 

“ Ah, it’s all right if you admire that style 
most,” said Kate, with an amused smile. 

“Of course Ido. O, I like to flirt with such 
men as Thornton Wilder—to make bear yeaux 
to them—all the time knowing it is dangerous 
pastime! But as these men are sure to show me 
their weaknesses, as well as their virtues, I have 
managed to come off unscathed from several 
such experiences.” 

“If you will only continue liking best such 
men as Frank Bell, Nellie, you are safe.” 

““O, I think as soberly as you do about these 
things, Kate, though I seem so wild ! and all the 
time I know how wide the ditference is between 
beaux and husbands. Sometimes, though, I 
think it will be my lot to marry a fool or a knave 
—it runs in the family, seems though ; for there’s 
cousin Rupert! see what a little foolish wite he’s 
got—and such a man as he is!” 

“With such warnings as Lucy and Rupert, 
Nellie, you should do better. 
you will.” 

“So do I, Kate. O, I think marriage is 
awful!” And g little shiver shook’ Nellie’s 
shoulders, as she thought of the lot in life of 
Lucy and Rupert. 

Time proved that Nellie’s prophecy was cor- 
rect with regard to Mr. Burleigh’s good beha 
The snake was not killed, nor hardly 
scorched ; for but a few days afterward he agaia 
tuund new cause for displeasure—nothing more 
than the cost of a ribbon, itis true. If he had 
only known that the cost of ten thousand rib- 


I trust and hope 


viour. 








bons would never pay him for what he lost in 
the best of life, he might have refrained from 
such petty ebuilitions of temper. Bat, fuol fash 
ion, he went on upon the principle that a man 
may do as he pleases with his own, little thinking 
that she, whom man’s law had given to his 
charge, was no more his than the stars above 
him. Years ago, her finer spirit had soared be 
yond him; and not a thought was within his 
control. A vague knowledge of this galled and 
fretted his jealous nature. He was somehow 
conscious that he could not hold her—that she 
was every day farther off. 

One night, Lucy was dressing for a party. 
She stood before the mirror, just putting the last 
touches to her pretty lace gown, when a letter 
was placed in her hands from home. She opened 
it with glad eagerness, and commenced reading. 
Every bit of color lett her cheek as she read ; and 


and d: 

“O, Mr. Weir met us by Moore’s Bridge, 
with Charley Chester—and as Harrington pre- 
ferred to-ride out to the races with Charley, Mr. 
Weir brought me back !” 

Lucy could see through all this. It was Mor- 
ris Weir’s plan; and Mabel was nothing loth. 
With a sickening heart, she noted the meaning 
glance he bestowed upon his companion at part- 
ing, and Mabel’s deepening color as she received 
it. Returning to the parlor for her sewing, 
Lucy’s eyes dwelt upon a statue of Ariadne—one 
of Harrington Warde’s gifts—his last gift, and 
his last work ere he went to Europe on that fatal 
voyage! 

A sudden color came into her cheek—a light 
to her eye which shone through a mist of tears ; 
and coming toa full stop before it, she seemed to 
be struggling with some great emotion. She 
kneels in front of it—she clasps her hands, and 
cries in a broken voice: ‘ Teach me the way— 
teach me the way !’”” 

None but herself and God’s angels knew what 
an ordeal she had passed through, what a sacri- 
fice she was making, when she parted with the 
Ariadne to the highest purchaser on that day 
week. 

“It is worthy—the end is worthy of the deed !” 
she murmured to herself, after it was over. 

They could go to Europe now, for Harring- 
ton’s last work had brought an almost fabulous 
price ; and it was for this erfd she parted with it. 
More than once, during their hurried prepara- 
tions, she thought—“‘ this is Harrington Warde’s 
help!” 

Mabel welcomed the idea of a trip to Earope 
with great delight; in the splendor of the antic- 
ipation, Morris Weir’s fascioations were only 
secondary. Sumething greater than love and 
marriage seemed coming to her-—what but this 
unseen world about which her active imagination 
had dreamed from childtiood # 
knew might have 
latter. 


Any girl she 
the former—very tew the 
Excuse her giddy esiimate—she was 
only seventeen ! . 
The ostensible object of going was said to be 
Mrs. Burleigh’s health, which needed the genial 
climate of Madeira; and between her delight at 
the prospect of the journey, and the real anx- 
iety for her mother, Mabel was quite occupied. 





came round to say good-by—Morris among the 
number. After a little langhing chat, they one 
by one departed, excepting Morris, who lingered 
behind. Lucy had shown herself a determined 
woman in greater things than the breaking of a 
tete-a tete; and she would not ftinch here. But 
this was a matter demanding the finest tact; for 
it would be madness to let Mabel suppose she 
was striving to thwart her. With her disposi- 
tion, it would only aceomptish the very thing 
she was working against. A happy thought 
strack her; it was early yet in the evening—she 
would order the carriage and drive round to 
Aunt Anne's. Dick had just returned from the 
South; and they would not otherwise have an 
opportunity to see him, perhaps, 

The suggestion was made, with many pleasant 
apologies to Mr. Weir, and a remark directed 
playfully to Mabel that that young lady was no 
doubt sorry to leave him, as she always was 
speaking in praise of Morris Weir. This might 
seem a hazardous speech, but Mrs. Burleigh 
knew Mabel's nature. The color flushed into 
the girl’s cheek, and with a little toss to her 
head, she replied : 

“ That’s no great compliment from me; I’m 
always speaking in praise of the young men. 
So don’t flatter yourself too much, Mr. Weir!” 
And then she went on about “dear Cousin 
Dick”’—how unfortunate it was that she was 
about to leave just as he returned ! 

Mr. Weir obliged now to take his departure, 
did so with a curious mixture of baffled aims 
and uncertainty in hismanner. Lucy saw the 
interview to the end ; there was no love-making 
—and to morrow they would be on the Atlantic ! 
The journey was a prosperous one; and both 
Mabel and her mother enjoyed it in their differ- 
ent ways intensely. 

They found many pleasant acquaintances in 
the mother country, some of whom ripened into 
friends ; and Mrs. Burleigh watched with great 
gratification the improvement in taste and man- 
ners of Mabel. In the genial society they found, 
she was maturing to a finer woman than she 
would have done under home influences. Many 
times, to test her feeling, the mother would men- 
tion the name of Morris Weir to her; but Ma- 
bel’s interest in him had declined, or else was 
carefully guarded. Until she had ascertained 
for a certainty the state of her daughter’s heart, 
Lucy was not willing to return. Something oc- 
curred, at last, which proved all she waited to 
know. Openinga home paper one day, what 
should she read but the marriage of Morris Weir 
to an old schoolmate of Mabel’s? In a tone of 
indifferent surprise, she read this aloud to Mabel. 

A burning flush and then sudden pallor 
changed the girl’s cheek. Then with one of her 
impulsive bursts, she said: “ He never forgave 
my coming away, mother !”” 

Her mother talked with her long and ear- 
nestly, and to her joy discovered that the inter- 
est she had felt, and which might by constant de- 
votion have ripened into marriage, had subsided 
into a certain girlish pique, and died out utterly 
in that last red flush of mortification at his want 
of constancy. 

The more Mabel mingled in fine society, the 
more she became aware how insufficient Morris 
Weir had been to her; and Lucy saw, with a 
thanksgiving, that she was getting to like “such 
men as I’vank Bell,” as Nellie Seward had done 
before her. 

The return was full of rest and hope to Lucy ; 
and there seems no danger of her being tried in 
like manner again, for Mabel has learned to 
look deeper than the surfaze, and to form her 
judgment more upon what men don’t profess than 
what they do. Lucy’s chief happiness lies with 
her children; but her home will never be a 
quiet, tranquil one, for where fear, instead of 
love, is felt for one parent—a fear, too, mingled 
with a growing understanding of the narrow na- 
ture which prompts the feelings—there can pever 
be the right confidence which should exist in a 
harmonious family circle. 

It was a bitter lesson that she learned, but one 
fraught with much meaning. The life of Nellie 
Seward profited by it, fur when, amid her young 
and handsome lovers came one whose position 
among his fellow-men was that of a Christian 
gentleman—one who did not woo her with flat- 
tery and romantic homage, but who wrote to her 
such words as these :— 


“Nellie, I do not seek to bind your young life 
in any way—I do not ask you to marry me only 
because you love me—though I shall count it the 
blessing of my life, if you do; but Task you for 
this reason principally—I think I understand 
your nature, its needs and requirements, and 
with all humility believe that 1 can make you 
happy. Iam many years your senior, but not 
old enough to have lost the freshness of man- 
hood. With anatural reverence for woman, I 
especially reverence the one to whom I am 
writing; and in my promise for the future, 
though I do not offer a surety of domestic bliss, 
I am sure that your life shall not be a disappoint- 
ment. I willtry to live in such a manner, that 
you may feel free ; and secure to you, as it were, 
the liberty of your girlhood with a wife’s wider 
sphere. Ido not ask if you love me roman- 
tically; if you esteem me and trust me enough 
to let me give my name to you, I shall know that 
from so delicate a nature as yours, I have an af- 
fection which I feel confident that marriage will 
ouly deepen” 





—What did Nellie answer? What she never 
had answered before to a lover—“ yes ;” and her 
future proved how wise a wooer she had won. 
Threngh ten years of wedded life, he had 
never ceased to treat her with the courtesy and 
respect which any gentleman owes a lady. He 
had never ceased to be her lover; c nrequently, 
ashe had prophesie?, the affection which ‘she 
had first felt deepened into a profound love— 
the finer that it had sprung from a sure founda- 
tion of esteem. 

Thus Lucy’s lesson, bitter in itself, proved a 
warning to move than one life. But to her who 
daily lives the lesson, God sanctify the end ! 
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How happens it that all men envy us our 
wealth, buc that no man envies us our health t 





Mrs. Burleigh watched her daaghier very closely 
in the interval before they sta:ted, taking care to 
keep her constantly occupied, with the hope of 
avoiding a tete-a-tete for her, with Morris Weir 





laying one hand upon the bureau, to steady her- 


The night before they left, a few young people 





[Phe reason, perhaps, is this: it is very selduw 
that we cau bose our wealth without some o: ¢ 


} being the letter for it, by gaining that which we 


have lost; but no one is jealous of as on ac- 
couni oi our health, because if we were 10 lose 
that, this would be a loss that betters no une. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
EVENING. 


BY WHITE MOUNTAIN LILLIE 


The autumn sun is setting, 
And its last rays linger now, 
Where the crystal rocks are gleaming 
On the far-off mountain’s brow. 
Slowly, now, the Shades of even 
Gather o'er the hill and dale; 
The evening star will soon be shining 
O’er the calm and silent vale. 


Gleaming through the distant tree-tops, 
Rising from the brow of night, 

The harvest moon, with queenly splendor, 
Bathes the hills in silvery light; 

While across the sleeping valley 
Strange. quaint shadows dimly lie, 

As though the grim old mountains, fearing, 
From the moonbeams fain would fly. 





Selodiously the ring 
Its pebbly bed is gliding o‘er; 

The night-birds wake their plaintive numbers 
Mid the tall grass on the shore 

@liding through the tangled wildwood, 
Its rushing waters, cool and clear, 

Music makes like angel whispers 
Falling on the listening ear. 





The day-time minstrels, hushed in slumber. 
Dream the hours of night away ; 

The nightingale, mid leafy bowers, 
Warbles forth a sweoter lay. 

Troops of elfin sprites and fairies 
Dance upon the moonlit green; 

The springing grass and pearly dewdrops _ 
Mark the fairy rings, I ween. 


Moly are the hours of evening: 
Memories then our heart-cells throng, 
Of the ones we loved and cherished 
In the days forever gone. 
Dreams of bygone hopes and fears, 
Recalled by memory’s magic power, 
Once again, with smiles and tears, 
Come with the quiet evening hour. 





(Written for The Fleg of our Union.]} 


SKETCHES OF ANCIENT BOSTON. 
NUMBER 6. 
oo of the Fire Department—fwst great fire— 
adders and poles and swabs ordered—First 
hook and ladder companies—Firewards—Major 

Melville—First engine company— Witchcraft in 

1650, and its resemblance to spirit-rapping in 

1850—Lrecution of Mrs. Jones—Ship-tipping— 

Mrs. Mibbins huny as a witch. 

Tue early arrangements of the town of Boston 
for the suppression of fires, were of a very primi- 
tive order, and such as would provoke a smile 
from the members of the present well-appointed 

and efficient Fire Department of the city. The 
first twenty years of the settlement do not ap- 
pear to have been marked by any great fire of 
sufficient importance in its consequences, to be 
chronicled in the records of the times. The ear- 
liest great fire of which we find any account, oc- 
curred in the year 1653; but mention of it is 
made only incidentally, as for instance, in Cap- 
tain Keayne’s will, who speaks of it as occur- 
ring “in the heart of the town about the market- 
place.” This fire led to the establishment of 
certain regulations by the town, wherein may be 
found the germ of the present Fire Department. 
Before this, a regilation had existed whereby a 
man was fined ten shillings, “for allowing his 
chimney to get so foul as to take fire and blaze 
out at the top.” It was further ordered, that 
every house be provided with a ladder to reach 
to the roof thereof, and “with a pole twelve feet 
long with a good large swab at the end of it,” 
for the purpose of applying water to the roof in 
caseof danger. Six good and long ladders were 
provided by the town, and kept at the meeting- 
houses; also, “four strong iron crooks, with 
chains and ropes fitted to them, and the crooks 
to be fastened on good strong poles.” The 
purpose of these implements was to pull down 
buildings, and thus stop the spread of the flames. 
We can also see in these primitive arrangements 
the origin cf our modern hook and ladder com- 
panies. Bell-men were also appointed, to go 
about during the night, to discover fire and give 
thealarm. Fire-buckets were introduced shortly 
after this, bat the Board of Firewards was not 
established until 1713, when the General Court 
passed a law authorizing the same. 

This Board of Firewards was clothed with full 
and arbitrary power over persons and property, 
in cases of fre. They could compel any man 
to aid in ex.inguishing the flames, and their word 
was law as to what building should or should 
not be demolished, to arrest the progress of the 
fire. These firewards were originally ten in 
number, and the law provided for the badge of 
office by which they should be known. This 
badge is described as “a staff of five feet in 
length, colored red, and headed with a bright 
brass spire, six inches long.” This excellent 
institution continued in force until the establish- 
ment of the present Board of Engineers under 
the city government, superseded it. These 
offices were usually filled by the most intelligent 
and commanding men of the town, and the 
prompt and faithful discharge of the arduous 
duties won for them the honorable approbation 
of their fellow.-townsmen. Some of our readers 
are old enough to remember the last of the Fire- 
wards with their red staffs, and energetic efforts 
to compel the lookers on at fires to take hold and 
work ; and conspicnous among them the vener- 
able Thomas Melville, with his cocked hat, small 
clothes, and long, white locks. In 1654, the 
town voted to employ Joseph Jenks to build an 
engine, ‘to carry water in case of fire ;” though 

it does not appear that the order of the town was 
ever complied with; but in 1679 an engine was 
procured from England, to the charge of which a 
captain and twelve assistants were appointed, 
they to be paid for their services, and to be ex- 
empt from duty in the train bands. This is the 
earliest account which we find of a Boston En- 
gine Company. Thomas Atkins was the cap- 
tain, and he had the privilege of selecting the 
persons to constitute his company. At a later 
day, engine-men were required by law to attend 
the engine, ‘‘ upon the penalty the law pretixeth 
for not training.” 

About the year 1650, the singular delusion 
upon the subject of witchcraft, which raged 
throughout Europe, manifested itself in New 
England also ; but with far less of the infatuation 


| prisoned, tried, condemned, and burned at the 


“Jones, of Charlestown. 





ized its diabolical career in the Old World. The 
first execution for witchcraft in New England, 
took place in Connecticut ; in the year 1655, Bos- 
ton was disgraced by the third act of wickedness 
and folly of this kind. The manifestations of 
supernatural power which attended the witch- 
craft delusion of those days, were very similar to 
the phenomena which are produced now, under 
the name of spiritual manifestations. The table- 
tippings, mysterious music, flight of bodies 
through the air, and the other wonderful mani- 
festations of spiritual agency, of which we see and 
hear so much in our own times, are almost a 
literal reproduction of what took place two hun- 
dred years ago, under the supposed incantations 
of witches. And, were the people of the present 
day as ignorant and superstitious as those of the 
olden time, and as much ridden by priestcraft, 
the table-tippers, trance-mediums, body-healers, 
and other spiritual operators of the present cen- 
tury, instead of carrying on their remarkable 
exhibitions in peace and quiet, and to“the gain- 
ful advantage of their fortunes, would now be im- 


stake, or hung upon the gallows, as their pre- 
decessors in the black art were. This striking 
difference between the treatment accorded to the 
spiritualists of 1850 and the witches of 1650, 
illustrates very clearly the wonderful progress 
which the human mind has made during the 
last two eenturies, in freeing itself from the 
clouds of bigotry and intolerance. 
The person executed in Boston in 1648, on the 
charge of being a witch, was Mistress Margaret 
It was alleged against 
this unfortunate woman, that she possessed “a 
malignant touch, which immediately infected 
with some violent ail whoever came in contact 
with her.” The husband of this woman was 
also a suspicious character, and after witnessing 
her murder by the colonial authorities, he at- 
tempted to leave the town, and depart for the 
island of Barbadoes. Jones took passage on 
board a vessel in the harbor, bound for that 
island, which was lightly ballasted, and had a 
cargo of eighty horses on board. After Jones 
went on board, it appears that the vessel rolled 
badly as she lay at her moorings in the stream, 
or as the ancient chroniclers describe it—on a 
sudden she was seen to roll from side to side, as 
if she would turn over.” This extraordinary 
motion was probably caused by the violent ac- 
tion of the horses, but the witch’s husband was 
complained of as the cause of the commotion, 
and a warrant was issued for his apprehension. 
When the worthy constable approached the roll- 
ing vessel to execute his warrant, he prudently 
held up the document in view of the ship, “and 
the same instant she began to stop her motion, 
and swim upright.” ‘The historian further in- 
forms us that “as soon as Jones was safely 
lodged in prison, she never moved in that kind 
any more.” What eventually became of the 
unfortunate Jones we are not informed, but he 
was probably punished in some way for, the ship- 
tipping which he had practised in the harbor. 
The second victim of the gallows was Mis- 
tress Ann Hibbins, who was hung in Boston in 
1656, after trial and condemnation as a witch. 
She was a widow, and her temper had been ren- 
dered irritable and fractious by the misfortunes 
which attended her husband's estate, previous to 
his death. The husband was a merchant of 
some eminence in Boston, and had often served 
as one of the governor’s assistants, as well as 
agent in England for the colony. His death oc- 
curred in 1654, and soon after that, the natural 
crabbedness of the widow’s temper increased so 
much, that the neighbors complained to the 
church of her conduct, and caused her to be 
subjected to censure. This only added fuel to 
the flame of her indignation, and the next step 
on the part of her accusers was a formal com- 
plaint against her, on the charge of witchcraft. 
She was put on trial, and the jury found her 
guilty, but the judges refused to accept the ver- 
dict, and the case was carried before the General 
Court. Here the popular clamor, which had 
decided the jury, had its full weight, and she was 
regularly condemned by the legislature, and or- 
dered to be i. The sent was car- 
ried out at Boston, in June, 1656. Search was 
made upon various parts of her body for witch 
marks, in the shape of teats, with which accord- 
ing to the popular theory of those days, the young 
imps or infant devils were suckled; but there is 
no record of any unusual lacteal ducts being 
discovered. The fool’ also searched her chests 
and boxes for puppets or images, with which it 
was supposed she invested the souls of her vic- 
tims, in order to torment them. But these in- 
lisp bl 1 of witchcraft were also 
missing. ‘The fact appears to be, that the sharp 
widow, besides an ugly temper and a savage 
tongue, had a ready faculty of reading the 
thoughts of people; and upon one occasion, 
seeing two of her persecutors talking together in 
the street, she guessed that they were talking 
about her, and so declared. This surmise proved 
true; and for thus reading the thoughts of people, 
she was condemned asa witch in league with 
the powers of evil. 
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ANTIQUITY OF CHEESE. 


Cheese and curdling of the milk are mentioned 
in the book of Job. David was sent by his 
father Jesse to carry ten cheeses to the camp, 
and to look how his brother fared. ‘ Cheese of 
kine” formed part of the supplies of David’s 
army at Mahanaim, during the rebellion of Ab- 
salom. Homer says that cheese formed part of 
the ample stores found by Ulysses in the cave of 
the Cyclop Polyphemus. Euripides, Theocritus, 
and other early poets mention cheese. Ludol- 
phus says that excellent cheese and butter were 
made by the ancient Ethiopians; and Strabo 
states that some of the ancient Britons were so 
ignorant that, though they had abundance of 
milk, they did not understand the art of making 
cheese. There is no evidence that any of these 
ancient nations had discovered the use of rennet 
in making cheese ; they appear to have merely 
allowed the milk to sour, and subsequently to 
have formed the cheese from the caseous part of 
the milk, after expelling the serufh or whey. 
As David, when too young to carry arms, was 
able to ran to the camp with ten cheeses, ten 
loaves, and an ephah of parehed corn, the cheeses 
must have been very small.— Reynolds. 








of belief and violence of action which character- 





The next thing to being witty oneself is to 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. C., St. Paul, Minnesota.—We believe the following to 
the correct version of the story you refer to:—Wil- 
liam, of Wykeham, who received from Edward III, the 
appointment of surveyor of the king’s works at the 
castle and park at Windsor, inscribed on the interior 
of one of the walls these words, ‘* Hoe fiecit Wykeham.” 
The phrase offended the king, who viewed it as an 
assumption by the architect of the credit of having 
erected the whole of the castle—that is to say, as mean- 
ing ** Wyk ham built this.” The king having remon- 
strated with him, Wykeham explained that the words 
were not intended to imply that he made the building, 
but that the building made him, his employment in 
the works having led to his promotion. This explana- 
tion satisfied the king. 
J. cae of lemon will take the stains of ink out of 
1 


nen. 

Paut Pry —Ricochet firing is the mode of firing artillery 
by which the shot are made to bound on a plane sur- 
fi 


face. 

A Youna Hovusexerrer.—To dye a fine blue color—Soak 
white silk, stuff, or cloth, in water; then, after wring- 
ing out, add two pounds of wood, one pound of indigo, 
and three ounces of alum. Give the water a gentle 
heat, and then dip till the color takes completely. 

J. G.—False or imitation diamonds are made so exquis- 
itely that none but an experienced person can tell the 
difference. The false ones reflect the light. No stone 
but the diamond (an inferior sort) is used to cut glass. 
Diamonds reflect light, but do not shine in the dark 
with a light of their own. 

F. G., Lowell, Mass.—The ceremony of searching the 
vaults and passages of the British houses of parliament 
on the morning of the day on which they are opened 
with royal state, is still continued as custom. It origi- 
nated with the discovery of the gunpowder plot. 

W. G.—The play at the London clubs twenty years ago 
was terribly high. Take, as an instance, the case of 

r. Paul, who had returned from India with an im- 
mense fortune, and lost in one night ninety thousand 
pounds. The scene of action only is changed. 

Reaper.—In_ the time of Columbus, the Jews of Spain 
took the deepest interest in all that related to that 
wonderful man. They held private meetings, to con- 
sult on the expediency of retaining for themselves the 
services of the great navigator, and so secure the new 
world as their national inheritance, instead of tne Land 
of Promise, until the time should come when it should 
be restored to them by the King of oe 

H. D.—1. Blindness is very rarely inherited; blind pa- 
rents never, as 4 rule, having blind children.— 2. Goe- 
the’s ideas on optics were as original as on every other 
subject; he also rejected the theory of sever colors, and 
maintained that every color was a mixture of light and 
darkness in different proportions. 

M. D.—Siciliana is an Italian word, and is applied in 
music to a slow movement, of a pastoral character, re- 
sembling the dance peculiar to the peasantry of Sicily. 





ARTESIAN WELLS. 

The Artesian well is a vertical perforation of 
the outer crusts ofthe earth, of a small diam- 
eter, and frequently of great depth, through 
which subterranean water forces itself to the sur- 
face, and often to a considerable height above. 
This mode of procuring water is not one of 
modern invention, though it has been greatly im- 
proved in our day by the application of ma- 
chinery to the work of boring, and by using cast- 
iron pipes to shield the hole from sand or other 
loose material that may be encountered. The 
name Artesian , derived from the French Prov- 
ince of Artois, tle ancient Artestum, where for 
hundreds of years great attention has been paid 
to this method of «procuring fresh water. At the 
convent of Chartreux, at Lillers in Artois, there 
is a well of this kimd which was bored in the year 
1126. They are also found of great antiquity in 
Stuttgard inGermany. This mode of obtaining 
water was also practised in Egypt a thousand 
years ago, or more; and the Chinese claim to 
have known the art and used it for thousands of 
years. Among the philosophers of antiquity, 
the phenomenon of such vast quantities of water 
spouting up from such great depths, was ex- 
plained upon the hypothesis that this subterra- 
nean water was the product of aqueous vapors 
ascending from the interior parts of the earth, in 
consequence of the central heat, and that the 
generating force was sufficiently powerful to 
condense the water to such a degree, that its own 
elasticity would drive it up whenever an aperture 
was made. 

But modern science, in its geological investi- 
gations, has furnished a far more rational and 
consistent solution than this which makes cen- 
tral heat reduce vapor to water, and then con- 
dense it to a degree beyond the power of atmo- 
spheric pressure. Geology teaches us that there 
are various crusts enwrapping the earth, which 
are superimposed one upon another; that some 
of these are loose and porous like sand or pumice- 
stone, and that others are close and impenetrable 
to water like clay and limestone. It also shows 
us that these various strata have been pressed 
out of their horizontal position and elevated at 
certain points, forming hills and mountains, 
while at others they have been bent down, form- 
ing valleys, and at others still they preserve their 
horizontal position, forming plains. Now where 
one of these porous or water-bearing strata is 
exposed upon the sides or tops of mountains, it 
becomes denuded, or uncovered, and is cut off, 
so that the rain and melted snow enter this 
stratum at the exposed sections, and the water 
makes its way by gravity through its length, 
under the bottom of valleys or the level of 
plains, forming vast reservoirs, and sustaining a 
hydrostatic pressure equal to the height of the 
section where the water enters. Then, when the 
crusts of earth and rock above the water-bearing 
stratum are penetrated by an Artesian well, the 
water is forced up through the aperture by the 
pressure of the column extending from the top 
of the mountain, down through the length of 
this stratum to the bottom of the well. In this 
way it is, that the water from these wells is often 
forced to a considerable height above the level of 
the earth where they are bored, though the well 
itself be thousands of feet in depth. The sup- 
ply of rain falling upon hills and mountains is 
found by observation to be sufficiently great to 
keep such strata fully saturated with water, and 
consequently to farnish an unfailing supply to 
the wells. It is also found by observation that 
the discharges of these wells is much more co- 
pious in rainy seasons than when the weather is 
dry. Thus the wonderful fountain of Vaucluse, 
celebrated by Petrarch, which is a natural Arte- 
sian well, discharges 4780 cubic feet of water per 
minute in dry seasons, but after great rains the 








quantity amply sufficient to supply a sizable 
river. : 

The conditi y to make 
Artesian wells effective to procure water, must 
therefore be that of a plain or valley bordered by 
high hills or mountains. But these mountains 
need not necessarily be near the locality, but 
may be fifty or even several hundred miles dis- 
tant. For the water-bearing strata beneath a 
level country are continuous for hundreds of 
miles, aud the impermeable strata which pre- 
serve the subterranean water in its place, are 
continuous also. These alternating strata oper- 
ate, in fact, like vast water pipes beneath the 
surface of the earth, and man’s hydraulic works, 
costing millions of dollars for a few miles of 
pipe to supply a single city with water, are but 
a feeble imitation of them. The Artesian well 
at Lillers, of whose antiquity we have spoken 
above, is situated in the midst of an immense 
plain, where not the least appearance of hill or 
mountain is to be seen on either side. But 
though the sources are beyond the view, they are 
not too distant for nature’s laws to operate ; and 
the same heights that supply the rivers Lys and 
Cauche, the one flowing into the North Sea and 
the other into the English Channel, doubtless 
contain the outcropping stratum which conveys 
the water to the ancient well of the nuns of 
Chartreux. 

In various parts of the United States, Arte- 
sian wells have been bored with great success. 
There is one at St. Louis, Mo., which is 2199 
fect in depth, or five-twelfths of a mile. There 
is one at Louisville, Ky., nearly as deep, which 
was bored by Messrs. Dupont, paper manufac- 
turers of that city. The water rises in a beautiful 
jet from a depth of 2086 feet, but from the ac- 
count contained in the Courier of that city, it 
would appear that the proprietors purpose to 
penetrate to a still greater depth, in order to pro- 
cure a quality suitable for use in their paper 
works. The water now obtained is however 
found, upon analysis, to contain medicinal prop- 
erties similar to those of the famous well of Kis- 
singen in Bavaria, the curative virtues of which 
‘are quite famous; and it is supposed that they 
may be applied with equal benefit to the purpose 
of restoring the sick to health. In boring thus 
far, some twenty different strata of limestone 
rock have been penetrated, which are separated 
by intervening layers of softer material, usually 
shale or sand, and various jets of water of dif- 
ferent qualities presented themselves succes- 
sively. At the depth mentioned above, the 
present stream appeared, which rises considér- 
ably above the surface, and discharges three 
hundred and .twenty-five gallons of water per 
minute, or over a million gallons in three days. 
The well at St. Louis is the deepest that has yet 
been bored in this country or in Europe; and 
that at Louisville is the next in depth. The 
third is the medicinal well at Kissengen, which 
is 1878 feet deep, and the fourth is the well at 
Grenelle near Paris, which raises hot water from 
adepth of 1806 feet. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC WORLD. 

A new white metal has just been invented by 
Mr. W. Sharman, as a substftute for Britannia, 
which is said to make an equally goods appear- 
ance, and to be much cheaper. This alloy is 
composed of sixteen parts of tin, three of lead, 
and five of zinc—the latter being a much larger 
proportion of zinc than that used in any previous 
compounds of this character. The new metal 
may be easily rolled or spun, and is therefore 
susceptible of application to a large variety of 
purposes. 

An improvement in steam boilers has been 
made, by which the sediment deposited by im- 
pure water may easily be removed, and thus pre- 
vented from coating or furring the interior. It 
consists in a narrow pocket inserted on the lower 
side of the boiler, near the furnace end, and ex- 
tending down through the furnace-bars, so that 
it may be reached from without and opened. By 
setting the boiler so that it shall cant slightly 
towards this pocket, the impurities of the water 
are carried into it by the action of gravity and 
agitation of the water, and can easily be removed 
when necessary. 

Sulphate of lime, introduced among the in- 
gredients used in the manufacture of soap, has 
a tendency to harden it and keep it dry; also to 
prevent it from wasting while in the water. 
About twelve ounces of sulphate to the ton, is 
sufficient for the best quality of soap; while for 
inferior kinds, as large a proportion as six or 
eight pounds to the ton may be used to ad- 
vantage. This improvement in soap-making 
will be good news to the family grocers, who 
know that their stock of soap, if kept on hand 
long, is apt to shrink in weight more than all the 
profit they can get by retailing it. 

A patent has been granted to Captain Sam- 
uels of Brooklyn, N. Y., for an improved 
method of laying ocean telegraph cable. The 
captain professes to avoid the liability to break 
by the pitching and rolling of the vessel, by pay- 
ing out the cable through a hawse-hole in the 
bottom, and at a point as near the centre of mo- 
tion as possible, the hole to be shielded by a 
water-tight tube reaching above the line of water 
pressure. Another inventor, named Warren, 
has also taken out a patent for paying off the 
cable from a reel to be immersed in the water, 
and towed astern of the vessel. 

Mr. F. H. Southworth, an American resident 
of Rio Janeiro, Brazil, has discovered in that 
country a species of inflammable clay of a bitu- 
minous quality, which will burn like wax when 
exposed to the flame of a match. He finds by 
experiment that this new material will serve an 
excellent purpose for the manufacture of gas, 
making ‘twice as many cubic feet to the pound as 
soft coal does. The article is found in great 
abundance on the banks of certain streams in 
Brazil, which are navigable, and the discoverer 
anticipates that it will be used to a great extent 
for making gas, both in that country and abroad. 
He has applied for a patent, and the emperor has 
taken the subject into consideration. 

The fine dust of tea is recommended as an 





quantity is three times as great. The average 





know and be able to quote others’ wit. 


discharge is about 9000 cubic feet per minute, a 


excellent remedy to stop bleeding. It should be 


from the inside of tanned leather will answer the 
same purpose—the effect in both cases being due 
to the astringent property of the tannin con- 
tained in the tea and leather. 





ARIZONIA IN MOTION, 

In his first annual message to Congress, Pres- 
ident Buchanan recommended the organization 
of a new territory, to be called Arizonia, out of 
the western part of New Mexico, embracing the 
region of country included in the valley of the 
Rio Grande River. This plan was not adopted 
by Congress, but will probably come up for con- 
sideration at the next session. The people of 
this portion of New Mexico number about ten 
thousand souls, and the population is daily re- 
ceiving large accessions of settlers, drawn there 
by the valuable silver mines of the mountains 
and the fertile lands of the Mesilla Valley. 
They are cut off from the principal portion of 
New Mexico by a chain of lofty mountains, and 
have no interests in common with the rest of that 
territory. A separation is therefore demanded 
by them; and in furtherance of their views, a 
large convention was recently holden at.Mesilla, 
composed of delegates from all the towns on the 
river. Resolutions were adopted, calling upon 
Congress to organize Arizonia Territory at an 
early day ; stating the population, resources and 
necessities of the country; and further resolving 
not to send any representatives to the Legislature 
of New Mexico. Mr. Duran, Senator elect to 
this Legislature, also appeared before the con- 
vention and resigned his office, giving as his rea- 
son that Arizonia had nothing to expect from a 
longer connection with New Mexico. It was 
also resolved to call an election by the people to 
choose a delegate to Congress from the proposed 
territory, toshow the present numerical strength 
of her population, and Lieutenant Mowry was 
nominated for that office. At the territorial 
election of New Mexico, held on the same day 
that this convention assembled, the people of 
Arizonia all abstained from voting for members 
of the Legislature, in order to show clearly their 
wish for a separation. 

—_—_— ¢ocoe — —- 
LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 

A case of “ love at first sight” is recorded by 
the Lyndon Court Circular in a story of a man 
“ who is now in St. Luke’s mad-house, and has 
been detained there ever since the occurrence 
took place which consigned him to its walls. 
Lady —— was so exq ly fair, so singularly 
graceful, that it was difficult for the eye of man 
to behold her without preferring her to any 
other of her sex. A porter was sent from a 
railway terminus to this lady by her brother ; 
this man, the present occupant of St. Luke’s, 
got to the door in Park Lane just as the beauty 
alighted out of her carriage from an airing in 
Hyde Park. The man, who had, never seen 
Lady —— as she was then, tripping up stairs, 
asked a servant for the lady to whom the letter 
was directed, and was answered, he might give 
the letter to him for his lady. On the poor fel- 
low’s refusal, as he was ordered to deliver it into 
her own hands, he was shown into her apart- 
ment. The man, being with the lady alone 
whilst she was employed reading the letter, fixed 
his eyes on her intently, as if lost in thought; 
but before she had done reading it, he violently, 
and with transport, flew into her arms and gave 
her numberless devouring kisses. Lady —— 
was so surprised, that she lost the power of cry- 
ing out; but in the struggle with such a sudden 
and strange lover, she caught hold of the string 
of the bell, rung it violently, and a servant ap- 
peared. From that moment the unhappy man 
lost his reason, and was committed to the mad- 
house. Itis due to Lady —— to state the fact, 
that the maniac lover is frequently visited, and 
wholly supported by her. 








A NEW VERSION OF JESSIE BROWN. 

A Connecticut clergyman introduced the story 
of Jessie Brown, the imaginary heroine of Luck- 
now, a few Sundays ago in the pulpit, by way of 
illustration. As he was deeply interested in its 
pathos himself, he carried his audience along with 
him. But the poor man had got the pibrogh, or 
war-tune of the Highlanders, sadly mixed up 
with the s/oyan, or war ; and when, with faltering 
voice, he professed to repeat Jessie’s thrilling ex- 
clamation, his version was: “ Dinna ye hear it 
noo? dinna ye hear it noo? It’s the slobroch—the 
slobroch !” And while he was dissolved in tears, 
the congregation were convulsed with silent 
laughter, which deeply hart the feelings of the 
worthy pastor. After service, one of the dea- 
cons explained the blunder to the clergyman and 
the good man apologized in his afternoon dis- 
course, and attempted an erratum. ‘ My hear- 
ers,” said he, “I said this morning that Jessie 
Brown exclaimed— It’s the slobroch!’ I was 
mistaken; the exclamation should have been— 
‘it’s the pigan! it’s the pigan!’”’ Moral—never 
correct a blunder; let it go—you may make a 
worse one. 

—_—————_ + somo —— - 

A Herorxe ror Aixswortn.—We respect- 
fully submit to Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, the 
romancer of crime and robbery, Miss Jane 
Wade as a fitting heroine for his next novel. 
This young lady climbed a wall twenty feet 
high to get into the Connecticut State Prison 
and steal an hasty pudding. But she might 
have spared her acrobatic exertions, for she was 
sentenced to four years’ imprisonment for help- 
tng herself to a horse. 


—__—_--+ see + ——___—_- 


Dear Fun.—The expenses of Thackeray, 
the novelist, in the campaign which did not elect 
him member of Parliament, were $5000. It 
will take a good deal of pen-scratching and 
brain-wear to make up that deficit. 

GetTTInG n1GH.—One glass of brandy set ® 
young man, the other day, to dancing on the top 
of a house in New York. Half a dozen glasses 
would have set him pirouetteing on the top of 
Trinity Church steeple, we suppose. 

—_——_—- 


—* 








“Manere Hatts.”—How many gentlemanly 
young men, do you think, reader, are employed 
in Stewart’s palace in Broadway, New York! 





bound close upon the wound. The scrapings 


Two hundred and sixty-three! 
































MONEY IN ENGLAND, 
The rate of interest for money in Eng!) 
fallen again to a pretty low figure, the Ii 
quoting it at 2 1-2 per cent, per annam, « 

anticipated that the Bank of England w: 

come down to that price in its discounts 

is a considerable reduction from the rate 

prevailed during the recent financial p: 

but it should be looked upon rather as a 

to the usual state, than as an extraordin: 

There have been many periods within t! 

fifteen or twenty years, when the rate in | 

was as low as 21-2 per cent. That was 

ing price for more than a year in 1844 0 

again in 1849 and ’50, and still later, in 1s 

"53, From 1848 to 1853, a period of fiv 

the rate of interest in the London mar- 

not exceed 3 per cent., and for fall one 

the time it was 21.2 and under. We n 

sequently regard the present low rate as a 

state of the British money market, and 

likely to be much disturbed until some r 

hitherto untried scheme of speculation : 

brought forward, and worked up into : 
wide mania. This cheap rent for the 
money will doubtless lead to its being h 
large quantities in the United States, 
purpose of carrying on great and im 
public improvements. If proper judgn 
exercised by European capitalists as to the 
of the American enterprises in which th: 
bark their money, their feasibility of co: 
tion, and capability of producing prom 
adequate returns, they can invest their f) 
good advantage in this country, and get « 
income than the over-burdened markets 
rope can afford them. The proposed 1 
from Lake Superior to the Pacific, should 
their attention ; and in connection therewi 
opening of the Hoosac tunnel, as furnish 
most direct and easiest approach to the A; 
through the waters of the Massachusett 
This northern trams-continental route fron. 
to ocean, is demanded by the rapid grow 
increasing trade of our country, and it » 
built; for it is the shortest, easiest, best pop 
and cheapest path trom Kurope to W) 
America ; and therefore English capital i: 
therein will be both safe and productive 
owners. 
THE PRODUCE MARKET, 

The grain crops of 1857 throughout the 
and West, were very abundant, but owing 
panic of last year, there was but little « 
for them for exportation. The farmers no 
obliged to sell, stored their grain rathe: 
submit to a serious reduction in price, 
they must have done, had they forced it | 
stagnant market during the stringent ti 
pressure which prevailed last fall. But th: 
of the present year have also been very 
dant, even greater than those of the yea 
vious ; and the consequence is, that the o 
has been hurried forward of late, and preci 
upon the market in a perfect avalanch: 
‘great grain markets of the seaboard are + 
glutted, and there being no extensive fore 
mand in consequence of the favorable cr 
Europe, the holders will be obliged to . 
very low rates in order to get rid of their + 
At the single port of New York, western p 
is now arriving at the rate of thirty th. 
tons per week, and the aggregate weekly r- 
at all the Atlantic ports probably reach on 
dred tons. If the lake and canal navi 
keep open as late as usual this season, th 
ceipts will be increased beyond the preser 
and there must be a great fall in the price 
necessities of life. Provisions will be 
during the coming winter, and there will 
need for any one to starve who can proc: 
ployment or come within the range of benev: 

_¢ moe. 

SIGNIFICANT! 

We are frequently receiving such comn 
tions as the following, and give place to thi: 
present time as beng an appropriate ex; 

of feeling to meet the events of the day : 

“Mr. Battou :—Dear Sir,—Enclosed 
tind my subscription for the coming year 
‘Flag of our Union.’ I have been attrac 
flaring advertisements and great promis: 

‘big talk,’ to become a reader of variou» 
sheets, during the iast year, but in acco 
with the wishes of my family, as well as m 

convictions, I desire to become once more 

seriber to our old favorite. In the mult: 
of weekly miscellaneous journals, I ce 
none that equals the ‘Flag’ in the exce 
variety, and valuable information it gives » 

in its beautifully arranged and clearly ; 

pages. I know of no journal of its class 

country upon which so much real talen 

gaged, and which presents such a rich tr 

its subscribers in every number. Acce 

hearty good wishes, and send the paper re; 

for the coming year. i. L 

Meriden, N. H. 
Carmoimxr.—A journal of Liege (Bei 
gives us an account of the fete St. Phock 
patron saint of the tanners), which was cele 
with every device calculated to divert the + 
After the usual procession of the tanne 
races of the river, etc., appeared the gran 
tacle of the day—a crinoline of monstro 
One of the tallest men in the city was ch: 
turn into ridicule the female folly of th 
this colossus presented a grotesque carics 
a fine lady under the present regime of »b 
“A Rat nenixp tHe Annas!” —W. 
pose it is always unpleasant to undergo 
onment, but there are aggravations to the 
liberty. A Cleveland (Ohio) paper says 
woman who is imprisoned in the city prise 
sleeps in her daily wearing apparel, bh 
collar and cape of her dress nearly eaten 
the rate in the cell where she was confined 
Leoar Caritat.—It was the remark 
eminent English barrister that the greater 
ment of success at the bar was commer 
without a shilling Many of our practi: 
begin and end with that capital. 
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Anovt Sruncnon.—The Rev. Mr Sp: 
is as popular as ever in Vogland—and + 
his most successful discourses have been 
lated into Swedish. 
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necticut clergyman introduced the story 
Brown, the imaginary heroine of Luck- 
w Sundays ago in the pulpit, by way of 
‘sn. As he was deeply interested in its 
mself, he carried his audience along with 
ut the poor man had got the pibrogh, or 
of the Highlanders, sadly mixed up 
Jogan, or war ; and when, with faltering 
professed to repeat Jessie’s thrilling ex- 
a, his version was: “‘ Dinna ye hear it 
na ye hear it noo? It’s the slobroch—the 
. ‘And while he was dissolved in tears, 
cregation were convulsed with silent 
which deeply hurt the feelings of the 
vastor. After service, one of the dea- 
lained the blunder to the clergyman, and 
man apologized in his afternoon dis- 
ind attempted an erratum. “ My hear- 
ihe, “I said this morning that Jessie 
xclaimed—‘It’s the slobroch!’ I was 
: the exclamation should have been— 
pigan ! it’s the pigan!’” Moral—never 
blunder; let it goa—you may make a 


ne. 
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ROINE FOR ArnswortH.— We respect- 
bmit to Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, the 
r of crime and robbery, Miss Jane 
sa fitting heroine for his next novel. 
ung lady climbed a wall twenty feet 
set into the Connecticut State Prison 
‘lan hasty pudding. But she might 
ired her acrobatic exertions, for she was 








i to four years’ imprisonment for help- 
elf to a horse. 


_ + 
Fun.—The expenses of Thackeray, 
list, in the campaign which did not elect 
mber of Parliament, were $5000. It 
se a good deal of pen-scratching and 
ar to make up that deficit. 





ING nIGH.—One glass of brandy set & 
,an, the other day, to dancing on the top 
ise in New York. Half a dozen glasses 





ave set him pirouetteing on the top of 
Church steeple, we suppose. 
_ 





26 
neue Haxts.”—How many gentlemanly 
men, do you think, reader, are employed 
vart’s palace in Broadway, New York? 
indred and sixty-three ! 



















































MONEY IN ENGLAND. 

The rate of interest for money in England has 
fallen again to a pretty low figure, the Barings 
quoting it at 2 1-2 per cent. per annum, and it is 
anticipated that the Bank of England will soon 
come down to that price in its discounts. This 
is a considerable reduction from the rates which 
prevailed during the recent financial pressure, 
but it should be looked upon rather as a return 
to the usual state, than as an extraordinary fall. 
There have been many periods within the past 
fifteen or twenty years, when the rate in England 
was as low as 2 1-2 per cent. That was the rul- 
ing price for more than a year in 1844 and 745, 
again in 1849 and 50, and still later, in 1852 and 
53. From 1848 to 1853, a period of five years, 
the rate of interest in the London market did 
not exceed 3 per cent., and for full one half of 
the time it was 2 1-2 and under. We may con- 
sequently regard the present low rate as a normal 
state of the British money market, and one not 
likely to be much disturbed until some new and 
hitherto untried scheme of speculation shall be 
brought forward, and worked up into a world- 
wide mania. This cheap rent for the use of 
money will doubtless lead to its being hired in 
large quantities in the United States, for the 
purpose of carrying on great and important 
public improvements. If proper judgment is 
exercised by European capitalists as to the nature 
of the American enterprises in which they em- 
bark their money, their feasibility of construc- 
tion, and capability of producing prompt and 
adequate returns, they can invest their fands to 
good advantage in this country, and get a larger 
income than the over-burdened markets of Eu- 
rope can afford them. The proposed railroad 
from Lake Superior to the Pacific, should engage 
their attention ; and in connection therewith, the 
opening of the Hoosac tunnel, as furnishing the 
most direct and easiest approach to the Atlantic, 
through the waters of the Massachusetts Bay. 
This northern traus-continental route from ocean 
to ocean, is demanded by the rapid growth and 
increasing trade of our country, and it must be 
built ; for it is the shortest, easiest, best populated 
and cheapest path from Europe to Western 
America; and therefore English capital invested 
therein will be both safe and productive for its 
owners. 





THE PRODUCE MARKET, 

The grain crops of 1857 throughout the South 
and West, were very abundant, but owing to the 
panic of last year, there was but little demand 
for them forexportation. The farmers not being 
obliged to sell, stored their grain rather than 
submit to a serious reduction in price, which 
they must have done, had they forced it upon a 
stagnant market during the stringent financial 
pressure which prevailed last fall. Butthe crops 
of the present year have also been very abun- 
dant, even greater than those of the year pre- 
vious ; and the consequence is, that the old crop 
has been hurried forward of late, and precipitated 
upon the market in a perfect avalanche. The 
‘great grain markets of the seaboard are already | 
glutted, and there being no extensive foreign de- 
mand in q of the fi ble crops in 
Europe, the holders will be obliged to sell at 
very low rates in order to get rid of their stocks. 
At the single port of New York, western produce 
is now arriving at the rate of thirty thousand 
tons per week, and the aggregate weekly receipts 
at all the Atlantic ports probably reach one hun- 
dred tons. If the lake and canal navigation 
keep open as late as usual this season, these re- 
ceipts will be increased beyond the present rate, 
and there must be a great fall in the price of the 
necessities of life. Provisions will be. cheap 
during the coming winter, and there will be no 
need for any one to starve who can procure em- 
pleyment or come within the range of benevolence. 








SIGNIFICANT! 

We are frequently receiving such communica- 
tions as the following, and give place to this at the 
present time as being an appropriate expression 
of feeling to meet the events of the day: 


“Mr. Battou :—Dear Sir,—Enclosed please 
find my subscription for the coming year to the 
‘Flag of our Union.’ I have been attracted by 
flaring advertisements and great promises, and 
‘big talk,’ to become a reader of various other 
sheets, during the last year, but in accordance 
with the wishes of my family, as well as my own 
convictions, I desire to become once more a sub- 
scriber to our old favorite. In the multiplicity 
of weekly miscellaneous journals, I can find 
none that equals the ‘Flag’ in the excellence, 
variety, and valuable information it gives weekly, 
in its beautifully arranged and clearly printed 
pages. I know of no journal of its class in the 
country upon which so much real talent is en- 
gaged, and which presents such a rich treat for 
its subscribers in every number. Accept my 
hearty good wishes, and send the paper regularly 
for the coming year. a. L. 3B.” 

Meriden, N. H. 
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Crinoirne.—A journal of Liege (Belgium) 
gives us an account of the fete St. Phocion (the 
patron saint of the tanners), which was celebrated 
with every device calculated to divert the public. 
After the usual procession of the tanners, the 
races of the river, etc., appeared the grand spec- 
tacle of the day—a crinoline of monstrous size. 
One of the tallest men in the city was chosen to 
turn into ridicule the female folly of the age; 
this colossus presented a grotesque caricature of 
a fine lady under the present regime of skirts. 





“A Rat BEHIND THE ARRas!”—We sup- 
pose it is always unpleasant to undergo impris- 
onment, but there are aggravations to the loss of 
liberty. A Cleveland (Ohio) paper says that a 
woman who is imprisoned in the city prison, and 
sleeps in her daily wearing apparel, had the 
collar and cape of her dress nearly eaten off by 
the rats in the cell where she was confined 


Leeat CaprTat.—It was the remark of an 
eminent English barrister that the greatest ele- 
ment of success at the bar was commencing 
without a shilling. Many of our practitioners 
begin and end with that capital. 








Axout Spurcron.—The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon 
is as popular as ever in England—and some of 
his most successful discourses have been trans- 


A SINGULAR MONOMANIAC, 
A man has recently been arrested by the police 
authorities at Washington, D. C., for firing a 
revolver into a body of Masons as they were dis- 
persing from the Masonic Hall in that city. His 
name is Winant Streng, and he is a native of 
Prussia. He had been observed lurking about 
the street near the door, for about one hour and 
a half, and as the first of the members appeared 
upon the steps he discharged one barrel of his 
revolver. This shot did not take effect, but a 
second wounded one man in the foot, so badly 
that amputation was y- A third barrel 
missed fire, the cap only exploding. He was 
then seized by those who were nearest to him, 
and at once demanded to be given in charge of 
the police. Upon being taken to the station- 
house, he conversed sensibly upon other subjects, 
but talked so wildly about the Masons that he 
was at once idered a He said 
he had been in California, and that the Masons 
there made fun of him, and got him confined in 
the Insane Asylum at Stockton ; that the whole 
order were persecuting him, and that he was de- 
termined to kill all the Masons. He further 
stated that he had called upon President Bu- 
chanan twice for the purpose of asking his pro- 
tection against the Masons in the United States, 
and that he carried his pistol with him, and 
would have shot the President if the latter had 
not spoken kindly to him, and asked him to call 
again. The pistol found upon him was a six- 
barrel revolver, and contained when he was ar- 
rested three charges with ball. It appears from 
the testimony of the person with whom he has 
boarded for some time past in Washington, that 
he has been a quiet and inoffensive inhabitant of 
his house, but moody and sullen. He left Ger- 
many in 1848, and came to this country, sojourn- 
ing in Wisconsin and Missouri. The gold fever 
led him to California, where he stayed some 
time, then went to Australia and was successful 
in digging gold, returned to California, and made 
his way from there to Washington. He was 
committed to prison to answer to the charge, or 
to be sent to the Insane Asylum, as Judge 
Crawford might decide. 











CALIFORNIA TREES, 

‘There is a grove of mammoth trees in Cala- 
veras county, California, which attracts much at- 
tention from visitors to that section of the country. 
To accommodate visitors there is a public house 
at the grove, and a newspaper is printed at the 
place, which rejoices in the name of the “ Big 
Tree Bulletin and Murphy’s Advertiser.” Not 
having the “ Big Tree” on our exchange list, 
we are unable to give our readers any very 
definite idea of the character of the paper; but 
as it is edited and printed upon the stump of one 
of the monster trees which has been cut down, 
we presume it must be, from its stumping pro- 
pensities, a political concern. Bishop Scott 
visited the great trees during a recent tour in 
California, and says the grove which is about a 
mile in circuit, contains ninety-six of them. 
The grove stands inthe midet of a forest of large 
pine and cedar trees, but overtops them all, mak- 
ing them look like saplings. Some of the great 
trees are over one hundred feet in ci fe 3 
and from four to five hundred feet in height. 
They have all been named for States of the 
Union, distinguished men, classical characters, 
or some peculiarity of their appearance; and 
among them may be seen “ Wintield Scott,” 
“‘ Hercules,”’ “‘ The Two Guards,” “The Three 
Graces,” etce.,etc. The “ Father of the Forest,” 
the largest one of all, lays prostrate upon the 
ground, having been blown down by some 
mighty wind. This tree measures one hundred 
and twelve feet in circumference, and its present 
length is thrge hundred feet. But the top has 
been broken off, and as the diameter at the place 
of fracture is eight feet, it is estimated that the 
part which is gone measured one hundred and 
fifty feet, making the whole length four hundred 
and fifty feet. 








Water In THE Sea.—If we would obtain 
any idea of the water which the sea contains, let 
us suppose a common and general depth of the 
ocean. By computing it at only two hundred 
fathoms, or the tenth part of a mile, we shall 
see that there is sufficient water to cover the 
whole globe to the height of five hundred and 
three feet ; and if we were to reduce this to one 
mass, we should find that it would form a 
globe of more than sixty thousand miles in 
diameter. 
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An Anaver’s Fry.—Make it thus: Take a 
piece of honesty for the body; whip it round 
about with the strong thread of resolution; add 
thereto the wings of cheerfulness, the sky-blue 
crest of hope, and the tail of meekness. Bind 
the fly to the silver hook of independence; then 
cast it into the stream of the world, and though 
many a hungry pike may snap at it, yet be as- 
sured you will hook the golden fish, a good 
conscience. 


Se ee ee 





A coop Sicn.—The taste for slang written 
by women with alliterative titles, once so popu- 
lar, is dying out. Women who write in this 
style are now consigned to Coventry by public 
opinion, Just as women caught in pantaloons 
are conveyed to the station house by the city 
police. 





AUTHORSHIP AND O_p Ace.—Paulding is 
eighty-one, and Irving seventy-eight years of 
age, yet both of these men have led laborious 
literary lives. Many of the best productions of 
genius have been the creations of late manhood 
or of old age. 
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Quick, or you’LL Lose 1T !—A lady waited 
on a doctor to purchase some fashionable remedy 
that was to cure everything. “Lose no time, 
my dear madam,” said the doctor, “for in less 
than a week it will be out of fashion.” 





DisconteNnt.—Nothing casts a denser cloud 
over the mind than discontent, rendering it more 
occupied about the evil that disquiets it than the 





lated into Swedish. 


means of removing it. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 


Hope, Yankee farming tools sold like hot cakes. 

Rev. Samuel C. Parker, of Hinkley, Meclina 
Co., Ohio, was lately gored to death by a bull. 

The census returns of Chili show a population 
of 1,558,319. One tenth of them can’t read. 

The police of England, who are smart fellows, 
cost a million and a quarter a year. 

Order reigned at Warsaw at the last accounts, 
together with brilliant illuminations. 

A lady in Mississippi tried to get $10,000 for a 
breach of promise—jury gave her ten dollars. 

A statue is to be erected to the memory of 
Eugene Sue, the French author, at Annecy. 

News from Bermuda speaks rapturously of 
the arrow root and sweet potato crops. 

Is a carpenter who supplies the fixings for a 
dry goods store a counter./itter ? 

The receipts at the late Indiana State Fair at 

dianapoli d to $10,500, 

There have been no more deaths from crinoline 
since the last week’s edition of our paper. 

Kate Cleveland, formerly an actress, has turned 
higway robber in Californiad, ressing en cavalier. 

The republi of St. Domingo have a paper 
currency which is worth now only one per cent. 

The assessed taxable property of New Orleans, 
for the year 1858, is $107,567,963. 

The British government will shortly issue a 
pardon to Thomas F. Meagher, the Irish exile. 

In 1856 upwards of 11,000 males and 600 fe- 
males were imprisoned for debt in England. 

The grandniece of Oliver Cromwell resides in 
Livingston, Madison county, Miss. 

Business in Fall River is brisk—all the manu- 
factories are in thriving operation. 

‘There are 150 foundling hospitals in France. 
One in Paris receives 5000 children a year. 

Schuyler Putnam, a grandson of “ Old Put,” 
died recently in Elvira, Ohio, aged 69 years. 

A California paper of late date says that the 
Frazer River is completely “played out.” 

Robert J. Waiker is writing a book on the 
“ Relations of Capital and Labor.” 

Judge Porter has resigned his commission of 
Supreme Judge of Pennsylvania. 

The death of Prof. Forresli, U. S. consul at 
Genoa, caused deep grief in Sardinia. 

You may speak ill of a man’s family more 
safely than of his favorite bit of horse flesh. 

Mrs. Crawford, widow of the distinguished 
sculptor, has returned with her children to Italy. 

The Geysers of Iceland have lately been visited 
by three Scotch ladies and their brothers. 











ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH TO CUBA, 

We learn by the Havana Press that a company 
is organized in Cuba, with a capital of $800,000, 
for the purpose of constructing an electric tele- 
graph between that island and the United States. 
The proposed line will extend from the city of 
Havana to Macon, in Georgia, where it will con- 
nect with all the principal liges in the United 
States, and with the submarine telegraph to Eu- 
rope, by way of Newfoundland. A part of this 
line from Havana to § Miarks, Florida, via 
Key West, will be a swbntatin® cable, which, with 
due allowance for slack, will be 515 miles long, 
and the remainder, from $t. Marks to Macon, 
205 miles, will be upon poles. It is estimated 
that the cost of laying the marine cable will be 
about $600 per mile, and of the land wire, about 
$300 per mile, making the total cost $370,500. 
The route from Key West to St. Marks is along 
the western coast of Florida, and the submerged 
cable will be adopted on this portion in prefer- 
ence to the land wires, as insuring greater secur- 
ity. The soundings across the Gulf from Key 
West to Havana, a distance of eighty miles, 
have already been made by vessels of the U. S. 
Navy, and the directors of the company are only 
waiting to receive the permission of the Spanish 
government, before commencing to lay this por- 
tion of the cable. That permission will prob- 
ably require a very handsome bribe for its pro- 
curement; for nothing is done at Madrid, in 
reference to Cuba, without a bribe. 





Wuart Hoors wave pone.—The great Ja- 
cobite engraver, Sir James Strange, when in his 
flight from Culloden, took refuge under the covert 
of his dear mistress’s hoop (the story is also told 
of Charles II., after the battle of Worcester, and 
of Henry IV. during the Bartholomew mas- 
sacre), she sacrificing all sense of fear to hide 
her handsome lover from the terrible black 
cockades of Burrill, Wolfe, or some other agent 
of the butcher Cumberland, who were searching 
the house. 





A Carirornia RomMance.—A_ poor young 
woman about to be married to a worthy young 
man, finds a huge lump of gold, jilts the lover 
and flies at higher game. Poor young man pur- 
chases strychnine to flavor his coffee with, but 
finally contents himself with destroying the false 
one’s daguerreotype. Sensible fellow! Perfid- 
ious crinoline ! 





Sunpay Reapine.—A Memphis paper, in its 
Saturday issue, publishes a column of matter, 
selected expressly for “‘ Sunday Reading.” An- 
nexed is a table of contents in their order: “ Oil- 
ing Harness; The Cotton Miller; Sheep Killing 
Dogs; Kord Kane’s Prophecy; To Destroy 
Rats; Romantic Marriage.” 
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A smart Man.—A man dropped a letter into 
the post-office, the other day, with the following 
memorandum on its corner for the benefit of all 
indolent postmasters into whose hands it might 
fall: ‘‘ Please hasten the delay of this !” 

A Truism.—He who desires no virtue in a 
companion, has no virtue himself ; and that state 
is hastening to ruin, in which no difference is 
made between good and bad men. 








AN EXTENSIVE TANNER.—Hon. Zadoc Pratt 
has, according to his own account, “ tanned one 
million hides,” that is, hides of four-footed 
animals. 





Persoxat.—William Winter, the poet, has 





At an agricultural fair of the Cape of Good | 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents ; 

“The Knights of the Iron Ring: or, The Companions 
of Silence,” a tale of the Court of Naples and the Moun- 
tains of Calabria, translated and adapted from the French, 
by Miss Anna M. Canter. 

‘*T love—tT love,” stanzas by Syn Park. 

‘The Burning Ships: or, A Leap from the Fire into the 
Frying-Pan,” a nautical sketch, by Carrain James F. 
ALCORN. 

* Lines written upon hearing the sound of a distant 
church bell,” by James FRANKLIN Fitrs 

“The Easter Sunday Tragedy,” a story from history, 
by Herexat Linton. 

“All in the Good Time coming,” a poem by Wiuiis E. 
Pazor. 


“Rudolf of Werdenberg,” a tale by Harner A. Davi- 
SON. 


** Forever thine,” verses by Cuaries Stewart. 
** Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Picture representing the Departure from Gravesend, 
England, of troops for India. 

Two scenes from ‘‘ The Knights of the Iron Ring,”’ rep- 
resenting ‘‘ The Prayer,” and ‘* Beldomonio in the cham- 
ber of the Suicide.” 

Representation of the Newhaven and Dieppe Packet 
Orleans. 

View of a group of Brahmin students in India. 

Picture of an Elephant Battery on the march in India. 

View of Cock-Fighting in Manilla. 

Portrait of Hon. Charles Sumner. 

A large whole page picture, delineating a striking event 
in our Revolutionary history—Washington taking leave 
of the American Army. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 


{> One copy of the FiaG, and one copy of the Prcro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 60 per annum. 





Foreign Ltems. 


A French translation of Sophocles’ Cidipus 
has been produced at the Theatre Francais, 
Paris. 

Since the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, 3150 churches have been built in England 
at a cost of £1,000,000. 

In the London Insolvent Court, a lady has 
been appointed trade assignee to an estate. This 
course is a very unusual one. 

The increase of live stock in Ireland since 1852 
has been enormous, being, in round numbers, 
85,000 horses, 570,000 cattle, 75,000 sheep, and 
330,000 pigs. 

A letter from St. Petersburgh states that the 
Grand-Duke Constantine is about to make an 
excursion in the Mediterranean, in command of 
a portion of the Russian fleet. 

One hundred thousand deaths occur in Eng- 
land, annually, from consumption ; 26,000 from 
cholera, diarrhoea and dysentery; and 17,000 
from the various forms of typhus fever. ° 

The Jnvalide Russe states that the telegraph 
from St. Petersburg to Mexico is to be extended 
to the frontiers of China, by which meang it will 
be possible to receive news from Pekin in a 
week. 

An Italian gentleman, one Signor Raddi, from 
Tuscany, has just come to London and exhibited 
a chemical discovery for immediately petrifying 
any substance whatever. He turns a mouse or 
fish into stone, so that when dashed upon the 
ground, they fly into pieces, like flint glass. 

The consumption of raw cotton, in England, 
has increased in the last eighty-eight years to the 
remarkable extent of three hundred fold; even 
in the fifty years of the present century it has in- 
creased more than sixteen fold; and since the 
restoration of peace in Europe, in the year 1815, 
more than eleven fold. 











Wewdrrops of Wisdom. 


To be proud of learning, is the greatest 
ignorance. 

How to learn all your defects—quarrel with 
your best friend. 

Nothing so tranquillizes the passions as the 
study of their nature and uses. 

Few men are driven to desperation, without 
having had themselves a hand in the driving. 

Our ies, in their judgment of us, come 
nearer to the truth than we do ourselves. 

A young and blooming girl, with sparkling 
eye and a ringing laugh, is the most fascinating 
thing in existence. 

Familiarity is a suspension of almost all the 
laws of civility which libertinism has introduced 
under the notion of ease. 

A great genius will sincerely acknowledge both 
his defects and perfections; for it is a weakness 
not to own the ill as well asthe good that is in us. 

The common practice of cunning is the sign 
of a small genius ; it almost always happens that 





Quill and Scissors. 

A financier and a clerk of Chicago, resolved 
to fight about a young lady, and to make the 
affair more interesting put up one hundred dol- 
lars as a forfeit in case either party backed out. 
One man slept on the ground, and at the ap- 
eee time they fired at each other, but neither 
veing hit, the seconds declared the affair honor- 
ably adjusted, 

Late European journals represent that Mr. 
Hume, the medium, recently gave an exhibition 
of the spirit phenomena that occur in his pres 
ence, before the czar, at St. Petersburg, and that 
the czarina was so delighted that she gave him 
a diamond ring worth six hundred dollars. 

The great British man of-war, which the Eng- 
lish commenced to build at the time the Niagara 
arrived firstin England, and which they intended 
to oclipse our frigate, has been launched. She 
is called the Mersey, and is not within five hun. 
dred tons the size of the Niagara. 

A_ valuable medicinal, believed to be a sure 
specific against the bites of venomous insects or 
reptiles, is to be introduced into the United States 
through the Paraguay expedition recently fitted 
out. 

The Dubuque Times says that by a recent 
census in that city, under the provisions of the 
school law, it appears that the total population 
of Dubuque is six hundred and seventy-eight 
less than last year. 

A Dr. Van Vieck, who has been performing 
various spiritual wonders at Newark, New Jersey, 
such as freeing himself from ropes tied by others, 
and causing a banjo to float about in the air, has 
been detected in his impostures, and owns that 
all his tricks were done by slight of hand. 

A silver eel, three feet ten and a half inches 
long, measuring ten and a half inches in cireum- 
ference, and weighing seven and a half pounds, 
was taken from the Connecticut river, at Hart- 
ford, lately. 

Ic is computed by the North American that 
Philadelphia has a population of between 610,- 
000 and 625,000, and that it increases and has 
increased since 1850 at about the rate of five per 
cent. per annum. 

John Brown, of Foster, R. I, dug overa 
small spot of earth in his field, and took there- 
from twenty-three black snakes that measured 
ninety-three feet. 

Measures have been taken by the patent office, 
at Washington, for obtaining from Brazil tea seed 
which has been successfully cultivated in that 
country for thirty years. 

An Iowa paper estimates the quantity of 
Chinese sugur cane grown in the western part of 
the State this year, as sufficient to make a mil- 
lion gallons of syrup. 

The original MSS. of Pope’s “ Essay on Crit- 
icism,” ‘‘ Windsor Forest,” “The Rape of the 
Lock,” and other compositions, have been 
discovered 

The Prince of Wales lately killed a “stag of 
ten,” his first, in Balmoral forest. Great re- 

joicings ensued. 

A Buffalo lawyer, while defending a negro for 
petit larceny, recently, had his pocket picked of 
a watch and handkerchief by his colored client. 

The great Cook legacy has been actually re- 
ceived at Brandon, Vermont, and $80,000 has 
been paid to the heirs in that town and vicinity. 

Large quantities of oak timber are being sent 
over the Baltimore and Ohio railway, to be 
shipped at Baltimore for the French navy. 

The last planet discovered by M. Goldschmidt 
has received the name of Alexandra, after M. 
Al T Von H hold 

One of the pyblic squares in Sebastopol has 
been named “ Americanski Place,” in honor of 
the American residents there. 

The gold found at Pike’s Peak, in Kansas, re- 
sembles in appearance that taken from the Cali- 
fornia mines. 

The civil war in Mexico has cost the country, 
at the lowest estimate, one hundred millions of 
dollars. 

The Indians of Utah have opened a hew 
branch of trade—that of selling squaws to the 
United States troops. 

The expenses of the British patent office for 
this year have been $130,990 over the receipts, it 
is said. 

Among the indictments found lately by the 
grand jury of Pulaski County, Va., was one 
against two men who swapped wives. 

The reported number of deaths from yellow 
fever at New Orleans, for the season, now 
reaches 3899. 

The total number of churches of every descrip- 
tion in Philadelphia is three hundred and seven. 

The citizens of Berlin are about erecting a 











those who use it to cover themselves in one 
place, lay themselves open in another. 

The character of covetousness is what a man 
generally acquires more through some niggard- 
liness of ill grace, in little and inconsiderable 
things, than in expenses of any consequence. 
A very few pounds sterling a year would ease 
that man of the scandal of avarice. 

The hatred of favorites is nothing more than 
the love of favors. Our indignation at not pos- 
sessing it ourselves is soothed and mitigated by 
the contempt we express for those who do; and 
we refuse them our homage, because we are not 
able to deprive them of that which procures 
them the homage of every one else. 





SHoker’s BWudget. 


The cable—the joke of the seas-in. 

Why are the young ladies of Louisiana like 
printed slips? Because they are /a.belles. 
Why is a fire engine spouting on a handsome 
block like a successful actor? It plays to excel- 
lent houses. 3 

The fellow who attempted to “ cloak his sins,”’ 
found that he couldn’t begin to get a garment 
large enough. 

How could you make athin child fat? Well, 
just pitch him out of the window, and he will 
come down plump. 

Why is mortar adhesive? Because it is of a 
confiding nature, and imagining every object is 
a brick, it will attach itself to anything. 

“TI mean to abandon my habits of life,” said a 
dissipated gentleman. “Are you, sure, sir, they 
are not abandoned enough already?” 

The difference between a suit of clothes and a 
suit at law is this—one provides you with pock- 
ets, and the other empties them. 

A contemporary wants to know the exact 
number of toes in the foot of a mountain. Also, 
the number and color of teeth in the mouth of a 
river. 

A gentleman once asked a company of little 
boys what they were good for? One little fellow 
very promptly answered: “We are good to 
make men of.” 

If a knot should be formed in the surplus por- 
tion of the Atlantic cable, why would it be im- 
possible to untie it? Because it would be 
in-ertra-cable ! 

“ The wicked don’t live out half their days,”’ 
said a good man to his negro servant. “‘ Dat is 
queer,” said Caffey. ‘Him no live out half dis 
day? Den I s‘pose he die "bout lebben o’clock in 








been admitted to the Suffolk bar. 


de forenoon ?” 


to the memory of Mendelssohn. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Edward ¥. Wis- 
wall to Miss Lizzie M. Curtis, of Leominster. 

By Rev. Mr. Cruft, Mr. Levi 8. Hathaway to Mrs. Fliz- 
abeth 8. Byam. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Frederick A. Goodwin to 
Miss Arabella H. Harlow. 

By Rev Mr. Sargent, Mr. Matthew Orbon to Miss Han- 
nah R. Ryder, of South Orrington, Me. 

By Rev. Mr. Knight, Mr. Francis Alger to Miss “Lydia 
W. Smith. 

By Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. Isaac 8. Cruft to Miss Mary 
P. Nichols, of Roxbury. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Colver, Mr. Josiah 8 
Jerould, of Chicago, Ill., to Miss ice eat Smith. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Ware, Mr. Charles F. Leav- 
itt, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to Mise Abby Tilton. 

At Roxbury, by Rev Mr. Haven, Mr. lavid G. Hub- 
bard to Mise Lucy A Peck. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Bulfinch, Mr. Marshall F 
Weeman to Miss Lizzie H. Skinner 

At Malden, by Rev. Mr. Steele, Mr. Elliot W. Morse to 
Miss Anna P. Rich. 

At Braintree, by Rev. Mr Perkins, Mr. Amos Dunbar, 
| Jr. to Miss Sarah H. Edson. 
| At Methuen, by Rev. Mr. Spaulding, Mr. Andrew 
Leighton to Mies Mary J. B. White. 
| At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Blanchard. Mr. Henry A. Gibbe 
| “to Miss Eliza A. Blodgett. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Simon E. Wil- 
son to Miss Abby A. Mason. 

At New Bedford, by Rev Mr. Girdwood, Mr. George H. 
Sisson to Miss Christiana Dean 








Deaths. 
—_ 

In this city, Mrs. Rosella C. Williams, 23; Mra Mary 
A. Rogerson, 46; Mrs. Lucretia Alexander, 78; Mr. Wii- 
liam R. Frost, Jr , 26; Mrs. Jane Francis Tuckerman, (4; 
Mr. Daniel Taylor, 60; Mrs Betsey Fisher, 76; at Hast 
| Boston, Mr. Otis J. Howard, 28; at South Boston, Mr. 
| Jacob Crafts, 43; at Deer Island, Mr. Benjamin Gorsoe, 74 
! At Charlestown, Mrs Mary Potter, 39 
At Cambridgeport, Miss Mary Cook, 79 
At Roxbury, Mrs. Mary Ann Fussell, 7] 

At Melrose, Mrs. Emily P. Bicknell. 3) 
At South Maiden, Mrs. Bunice Parks, 67. 
At North Reading. Mr George W. Eaton, 76 
| At Newburyport, Mr. Edward Toppan, 62. 
At Salisbury, Mr. John George, 74 
| At #toughton, Mre. Amity Atherton, 57. 
At Leomineter, Mrs. Roxanna Bur , @. 
At South Hingham, Mr. Jacob Dunbar, 69. 
At Worcester, Mre Lydia Shurtleff. 60; Mr Joel Put- 


| 
| 


m, 69. 

At Saxonville. Mr. Nathanig! Gove, %4 
At Dartmouth, Mr. Jeremiah Chase, 62 
At Shrewsbury, Mr. Abner Lyon, 4 

At Attleboro’, Mrs. Eether Carpenter, 84 
At Stow, Mr. Guy Brown, 74 


At North Adame, Mre Sarah Wells, 86 
At Plymouth. Mr. Nathanie! Doten, $1 
At Boylston, Mr. Jobn Whipple, #2 

At Holyoke. Mrs. Betsey Thorn, 75. 

At WestHe!ld, Mr Heman Koot, 75 

At Newport, Mra Caroline Peterson, 68 
At Ashfeld, Mr. Ebenezer Oransten, 7%. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
THE COMET. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER 
Come forth with me, the west is clear— 

See’st thou yon wild old privateer, 

That's like your candle, when you snuff 

Its flaming wick with force enough 

To quench the blaze, and leave a spark 

And smoke-wreath glimmering through the dark? 


Amidst the starry multitude 

He roams a tameless Robin Hood; 
An outlaw in the universe, 
Bearing an everlasting curse; 

And mounted on a steed that wears 
A tail like Tam O’Shanter’s mare's. 


Man’s old acquaintance seems the sun, 
And all the gentle stars that run 

Their nightly courses far above, 

Smile on the earth with looks of love ; 
As voyagers that have distant steered. 
Hold kindred voyagers thrice endeared. 


But he, unshorn barbarian grim, 

How strange the cosy scene to him, 
When, woven just athwart his way, 

He marked our web-like system lay, 
And wondered, as he ventured near. 
What such tame worlds were doing here. 


More lonely than a ship must be 
Burned on the solitary sea, 

This fearful elf of giant race 

Burns on the eternal deep of space; 
Unlike sweet stars, to him is kuown 
No earthly lover’s vow or moan 


Love saucy meteors, ye who may, 

And uncaged comets’ dangerous play ; 
But give me earth in dewy June— 

Give me tbe dear, substantial moon, 
That knows when far enough she’s sped, 
Then goes respectably to bed. 


——— 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE CHANGELING. 


BY MRS. AGNES L. CRUIKSHANK. 





“Docror, she will live? Say that she will 
live !” exclaimed Colonel L , as he clasped 
the arm of his wife’s physician, and gazed wild- 
ly, imploringly, in the old man’s face. “O, 
speak, do speak! I cannot bear this—I cannot 
endure this agony.” 

The old physician was deeply affected ; twice 
he attempted in vain to speak audibly, and when 
at last he succeeded, the words came chokingly. 

“T cannot save her, nothing on earth can re- 
store her to you, my dear friend ; all I can say 
now is, bear it as well as you can, compose your- 
self and come to her once more; her hours are 
few now and swiftly passing.” 

With a breaking heart the husband suffered 
himself to be led to the chamber of his wife, his 
beautiful young wife who they said was dying 
—it could not be true, he could not let her go ; 
but the frantic words were checked, and the pas- 
sionate sorrow hushed, when he saw how fearful 
a change the last half hour had wrought in her 
he loved. He dare not bid her live when death 
had already claimed p ion of her b 
form ; he dare not disturb the peace of that part- 
ing hour by giving vent to his own rebellious 
grief—and kneeling at her side in silent anguish 
he listened to the few faint farewell words. 

“JT would have lived fur you, dear Arthur, we 
have been so happy, you made life too bright and 
beautiful, but it may not be; just now I saw my 
mother, Alfred, and Elinor, and they bade me 
come home. QO, Arthur, I must go, I must leave 
you.” And the weak arms were lifted with a 
wild look of entreaty. 

Trembling and awe-stricken, he raised her in 
his arms, holding her close pressed to his heart 
until the last sigh was drawn, the last struggle 
with the conqueror had passed, and then Dr. 
Annesley touched him. 

“ My dear Lansmere, will you come with me? 
It is all over.” And looking on the white face 
lying helpless on his breast, he saw that it was 
indeed so. : 

All his hopes and plans, the joys and delight 
of the past two years, all over. His brain was 
burning, his heart icy cold, he had faced death a 
score of times, had seen beloved comrades fall 
stricken by his side upon the battle-field, and 
with his own hand slain the enemy ; yet he had 
never faced the pale spectre in his quiet home- 
life, had never realized the possibility of his beau- 
tiful young wife going to the grave before him- 
self. .If a dread had everentered Colonel Lans- 
mere’s mind since his marriage, it was of old age 
for himself, while the wife he loved would yet be 
in her bloom ; he had feared this, but death nev- 
er, least of all death to the gay young creature 
who sang and laughed, and danced in the joyous 
lightness of her eighteen summers. 

“Will your honor see the baby?” asked a 
sweet, low voice, and for the first time fur twenty- 
four hours the widower raised his head or took 
notice of a question. 

In vain the kind physician had entreated him 
to rest, to take refreshment, even to come and 
look at his dead wife, and as a last resource the 
young nurse and her charge were sent for. He 
took the child without a word, and as he looked 
in its clear blue eyes and thought of the mother, 
his grief took another form, which so terrified 
the young woman that she ran off to tell the doc- 
tor that the gentleman was breaking his heart. 

“Thank Heaven,” said the old man fervently, 
“that danger is past. Let him ery, my good 
woman, it will do him good.” 

And ‘thus Arthur Lansmere was suffered to 
weep away the keenest edges of his sorrow, and 
his heart went out in yearning love to his little son, 
his dead wife’s legacy. On the nurse’s return 
she found him more composed. He asked her 
several questions, and wished to have the child 
always near him. 

“ Are you willing to live at the Park, or will 
your husband not allow it ?” 

“My husband is dead, sir,” the woman re- 
plied, “but I have a child the age of this—if I 
come here my mother must take care of the 
child ” 

Colonel Lansmere looked at her compassion- 
ately. “Poor thing, and you have your own 
living to get and a child to attend to. Arrange 











it with your mother in any ‘way, I will pay her 
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well to keep your baby, and you come here to- 
morrow to stay. Everything shall be done for | 
your comfort, only take care of my boy.” 


young woman’s hand and dismissed her. Ina 


| 
He kissed the child, slipped a guinea into the | 
| 


week Mary Law and her charge were established 
at Lansmere Park, and Mary’s own child, also a 
fine little boy, was daily brought for the mother 
to see. 

It was hard to say which of the little ones she 
liked best, though the colonel, having one day 
found her weeping over her own child, redoubled 
his kindness to induce her to remain, fearing noth- 
ing more than that she should leave. But Mary 
never spoke of going away, although her agita- 
tion at every meeting with her child was evident. 
Those who knew her history said the bitter past 
was ever present to the widow, for she had mar- 
ried in defiance of her parents, had found that 
her lover whom she fvolishly believed perfection, 
was an idle, worthless scamp, a drunkard and a 
poacher, and in less than two years after her ill- 
starred marriage, he was killed in a fight with 
some of the neighboring game-keepers, and 
brought home to her, his handsome face so dis- 
figured that none but herself could have recog- 
nized him. Two months after her child was 
born, and Mrs. Lansmere, having heard the sad 
story from her lady’s maid, sent for Mary, and 
engaged her to take care of her infant. 

And for three years she did take care of it ; no 
mother could better have performed her duty ; 
and then Colonel Lansmere resolved to go 
abroad. His most intimate friend and nearest 
neighbor, George Hope, Esq., of Hopedale 
Lodge, was about to travel with his lady, and 
their united persuasions induced the colonel to 
make one of their party. Mrs. Hope had just 
buried a child, the son and heir of Hopedale, and 
she insisted on having the little Arthur with 
them. As her health was delicate, and her grief 
so recent, neither gentlemen attempted to contra- 
dict her wish, and Mary Law in an agony of 
sorrow was obliged to yield up her little charge 
to strangers. 

The Park lodge was repaired and new fur- 
nished, a handsome garden made, and with an 
annuity sufficient to put her beyond all danger 
of want, bestowed on the faithful nurse. But 
neither money nor presents could calm poor 
Mary’s sorrow, and Colonel Lansmere left Eng- 
land deeply impressed with her fondness for his 
child, and half grieved at occasioning sorrow to 
so faithful a servant. The party went to Switz- 
erland, thence to spend the winter in a warmer 
clime ; and under the sunny skies of Italy one 
year from their departure from England, little 
Florence Hope was born. 

A very ray of sunshine was the sweet child, 
bringing joy and gladnesg to the hearts so lately 
mourning, and the father himself scarcely loved 
the little beauty better than did Colonel Lans- 
mere, who was the first to project an union be- 
tween the families. 

“‘My brother, Sir Rupert, will never marry 
now, and Arthur then comes in heir of the Lans- 
mere estates. No better match can be found for 
your little girl in the country than he will then 
be, and the properties united will rival any estate 
in the kingdom.” ‘ 

“Dear friend do not let us plan too much,” 
the mother said, as her thoughts went back to 
the castles built in imagination at the birth of 
the boy. ‘Florence may be taken from us as 
our little George was.” 

But the father made some jesting remark about 
his hope of having half a dozen heirs yet, and 
the subject was dropped, only to be renewed 
again and again, until at last itcame to be an un- 
derstood thing be*ween the families that at some 
future day the children should be united. 

‘Lhe only objection to this was that the little 
ones did not agree, little Florence never liked 
her companion, and as the years passed on, Mrs. 
Hope herself was conscious of a growing dislike 
to the bold, rude boy whose precocious impudence 
so pleased the gentlemen. They remained 
abroad three years, and on their return to Eng- 
land little Arthur, being now six years old, was 
permitted by his father to act the tyrant over the 
entire household. At the first visit the Hopes 
paid at Lansmere Park the young gentleman 
gave a specimen of his dispvsition which still 
further estranged the mother from him. 

The children were sent out to play on the 
lawn, Arthur having been charged to take care 
of his companion, and they had not been gone 
more than half an hour when the little girl’s 
scream alarmed the family, and rushing out they 
beheld one of the dogs holding the child’s white 
dress which a strange lad was trying to take 
from his mouth, while little Arthur stood by 
laughing and clapping his hands to encourage 
the dog to hold on. As he freed the little girl, 
the boy said something to Arthur who struck 
him on the cheek, when the other little fellow 
knocked himdown. The whole affair took place 
in sight of the parents, and was over before they 
could cross the lawn, and Arthur rose up scream- 
ing with rage as his father came up. Whatever 
indignation Colonel Lansmere might have felt 
at seeing his child struck by another, he dared 
not display it, so flagrant had been Master 
Arthur’s misconduct ; but he did not join in the 
praises the Hopes lavished on the brave stranger 
until he heard his name. 

“Robert Law!” he exclaimed. “Are you 
Mrs. Law's son at the lodge?” The child an- 
swered in the aflirmative, and again thanking 
him, the party returned to the house, Mrs. Hope 
with the terrified child close clasped to her bosom. 

“Such a manly little fellow,” George Hope 
exclaimed. ‘I have rarely seen so handsome 
a child, and so well behaved. Who is he, 
Lansmere ?” 

“The last of a very bad race,” was the 
answer. ‘ The father and grandfather both fell 
fighting Sir James R ’s game keepers, and 
two worse men never lived or died in the county. 
This child has an excellent mother, and to her 
he owes his good training, also the extreme neat- 
ness of his dress. The servants laugh and say 
she tries to imitate Arthur in the boy’s appear- 
ance. I have never seen him before, for he gen- 
erally lives with Mary’s mother in the village.” 

Here Master Arthur, finding himself neglected, 
set up a scream of anger and the conversation 





was stopped. Thus passed on several years. | 
Florence remained the only child at Hopedale, 
and her father daily growing more anxious that 
the noble gstate of their neighbors should at 
some future time be hers. There was always 
trouble when the children met. Once the savage 
boy took all the gold fish from their marble 
basin, leaving them fainting and dying on the 
stand, and another time poor Florence came with 
tears and sobs to show her mother her dead dove, 
its white feathers soiled with blood, the work of 
Master Arthur, who laughed at her sorrow. 

Mrs. Hope shed tears of sympathy with her 
little daughter, and enraged at the sight, Colonel 
L severely } hed the young monster, 
but with no lasting effect. From three different 
schools was Arthur Lansmere expelled before 
his fifteenth year, when his father in despair pro- 
cured a tutor for his hopeful heir. 

Young Robert Law, too poor to go to school, 
had yet made rapid progress under the instruc- 
tion of the parson of the parish, whose salary 
was barely sufficient for the wants of a large 
family, and who thankfully accepted the bright 
boy’s able assistance in the garden, giving him 
in return invaluable instruction. Both the pas- 
tor and his wife loved Robert, and in their so- 
ciety he spent his happiest hours. It was fre- 
quently matter of surprise to them, how from so 
vile a stock this beautiful boy had descended, for 
no trace of the bad qualitics of the Laws was 
ever discovered in his noble disposition. 

When Robert was sixteen his grandmother 
died, and he went to live with his mother at the 
lodge, an arrangement scarcely pleasant, as 
young Lansmere never failed to insult and annoy 
him whenever they met, and in consequence his 
mother silently made arrangements to leave, 
though reluctant to give up a pleasant home, 
surrounded by evidences of the care and kind- 
ness of the colonel. ~ As Robert spent most of 
his time at the parsonage, any very violent quar- 
rel was avoided ; but Arthur was not slow to see 
that Miss Hope smiled pleasantly on Robert when 
they met, and received flowers or fruit from his 
hand with a warmth of thanks quite unusual for 
her, peasant lad though he was. At Hopedale 
the lad was a favorite, and well-known, from 
Colonel Lansmere’s habit of sending him there 
on errands. 

Amused at the interest with which he viewed 
the books in the library one day, Mr. Hope 
questioned him about his studies with the parson, 





“TI don’t say you did, but I know your face. 
What’s your name, eh?” 

“ Robert Law, sir, and there’s my home. My 
mother is gate-keeper at the lodge.” 

The old gentleman uttered an exclamation 
more forcible than polite, and looked at his com- 
panion as if to read his very soul. 

“ Do you know the heir here ?” and he pointed 
to the Park. 

“Arthur Lansmere? Yes, sir, I know him. 
That was'the young gentleman you horsewhipped 
just now.” 

By a great effort the old man restrained an 
expression he doubtless thought unsuitable for 
youthful years, but a heavy frown darkened his 
face. 

“Who was that girl?” 

“Miss Hope, sir.” 

“ Ah, yes, George Hope's danghter. Well, it 
is a queer business altogether.” 

The lad jumped down and opened the gates, 
and as the old man drove through he called out 
something about seeing him again. Robert 
hastened in and told his mother the adventure 
of the morning, to which she listened in evident 
distress and ended by bursting into a violent fit 
of weeping. In vain the tender-hearted lad 
prayed her to tell him her trouble ; she was over- 
come with grief, and from her incoherent exclam- 
ations he could make nothing. 

“But, mother, who could that strange old 
gentleman have been? I know he was a gentle- 
man, though he looked so poorly dressed.” 

“Tt was Sir Rupert Lansmere, child, and I 
know that his coming forebodes trouble. He 
never was here but once before, when you were 
a little baby, and he and the colonel quarrelled 
then and have never met since.” 

“ But, mother dear, how can his coming bring 
trouble upon us? He was very kind to me, and 
said my face was quite familiar.” 

Mary Law shrunk at these words as from a 
blow. Looking fall into her son’s truthful eyes, 
she prayed him in piteous tones never to turn 
against her. 

“No matter what they say about me, Robert, 
it all rests with you; don’t let them ill use me.” 

She would have knelt at his feet, but he caught 
her in his arms, and promised solemnly that 
nothing should estrange them. For a long time 
the poor lad suspected that a stain rested on his 
birth, and though the thought was agony, his 
mother’s behaviour on this occasion confirmed 





and finding he had made astonishing progress, 
presented him with a number of valuable volumes, 
quite a little library for a boy like Robert. As 
he thanked the kind donor, there was something 
in his manner that touched Mr. Hope’s not very 
impressible nature, and laying his hand upon 
his shoulder he looked in his beautiful eyes, 
exclaiming : 

“Don’t thank me, boy, you well deserve them, 
for you are a good lad, and must be a joy to your 
mother; would to Heaven such a son had been 
given to me!” 





One pleasant <n an old-fashioned 
and odd-looking véhiclg might have been seen 
leisurely rolling alohg the highway leading to the 
Lansmere Park gates. But if the equipage was 
unique in its color, shape and fittings up, not less 
extraordinary was the appearance of the indi- 
vidual who occupied it, and who drove the fat 
old horse himself. Unusually tall and straight 
for a man of his years—he was something past 
sixty-four—with a clear, healthy complexion, 
and an eye dark and piercing, he was truly a 
handsome old man, had not his abominable style 
of dressing spoilt all. An old fur cap lined with 
wool completely disfigured his head, while a 
cloak of camlet of no particular form or shape 
hung about him in disorder, the red flannel lining 
and the faded hue of the stuff itself giving him a 
decidedly poverty-stricken appearance. A com- 
forter of many colors was tied about his throat 
and kept in place by the ears of his cap which 
tied under the chin, while red worsted muffatees 
and knitted gloves patched with chamois leather 
completed his attire. 

Such was the appearance of the individual 
who watched with curious eyes the rapid ap- 
proach of two riders through a neighboring field, 
and who were making for a gate which opened 
on the turnpike. One was a short, stout and 
rather coarse-looking young man of eighteen or 
nineteen, his companion a slender and rather 
delicate looking young lady of sixteen or there- 
abouts. As they neared the gate the girl at- 
tempted to slacken the speed of the high-spirited 
animal she rode, but leaning forward her com- 
panion caught her rein and kept on at full speed, 
evidently bent on making her leap the barrier. 
Just at this moment a tal! youth came slowly 
along the road, carrying under his arm two or 
three books. No sooner did the girl see him 
than with a cry of joy she wrenched her horse 
free, and called to the new-comers to open the 
gate, a request he instantly complied with, when 
she dashed through at full speed, the long plumes 
of her hat flying in the wind, and both herself 
and her horse in considerable terror. 

Riding up to the new-comer, the horseman be- 
gan to abuse him shamefully, threatening to 
strike him, which he would probably have done 
had not a third actor appeared on the scene in 
the person of the odd-looking owner of the car- 
riage, who seizing the young man’s horse bade 
him desist at once. His rage of course turned 
instantly on the old man, and he finished a 
choice string of abuse by threatening to horse- 
whip him. 

The old gentleman grew pale with passion. 
“‘Horsewhip me, will you, you young scoun- 
drel?” he exclaimed, in a voice of rage. ‘“ Let 
me see you do it.” And ere the words were 
well spoken he pulled him to the ground and ad- 
ministered a lesson on impertinence not likely to 
be soon forgotten. With a contemptuous kick 
he then walked to his chaise and bidding the 
lad with the books get in, was soon on his way 
again. The lady rider had gone out of sight. 

“Tt seems to me I ought to know you, boy,” 
was the first abrupt speech made after the fat eld 
horse had once more got started. 

The lad colored slightly at the suddenness of 





the words. ‘I don’t know, sir, I do not think I 





ever saw you before.” 





his suspici The utter silence respecting his 
father, her sadness and nervous terror of all 
strangers coming to the Park had all gone to 
strengthen the idea, and now it was made cer- 
tainty. Anincreasing love for Miss Hope, which 
for months had taken possession of him, added 
bitterness to his reflections, and made him truly 
miserable. 





“ Never, I will never allow her to go out alone 
with him again. How dare he sead her home to 
me in this state ?” 

And Mrs. Hope alternately soothed the terri- 
fied Florence, who clung sobbing round her 
neck, and flashed angry glances upon the two 
gentlemen who stood before her silent with 
surprise. 

“There must be some mistake here. I cannot 
think Arthur would knowingly alarm you, my 
love,” said the colonel, and attempted to take the 
girl’s hand, but drew back at a glance from her 
mother’s beautiful eyes. 

“Here comes Arthur himself ; he must explain 
it all,” exclaimed Mr. Hope, as the young man 
made his appearance, walking slowly under the 
trees without his horse. 

But just as the whole party called upon him to 
explain his extraordinary conduct, Sir Rupert 
and his wonderful equipage arrived, and in the 
warmth of the greeting between him and the 
Hopes, Master Artour took himself out of sight. 
Of course the story was svon told. Colonel 
Lansmere looked annoyed at hearing that his son 
had threatened the old gentleman, still more so 
when he learned that Sir Rupert had horse- 
whipped his darling, but there was no help for it 
now; the whole party went in to dress for din- 
ner, and in due time made their appearance at 
the table, except young Arthur, who begged to 
be excused on the plea of a headache. 

When the gentlemen sat over their wine, Sir 
Rupert (who himself drank nothing but water) 
commenced to question his brother on a subject 
which agitated him exceedingly. It was noth- 
ing less than Robert Law’s birth and parentage, 
and the old gentleman made no scruples about 
accusing his brother of a great wrong in the 
matter. 

“JT always knew you were a foolish man, 
Arthur, but I never suspected you of being a 
bad one before.” 

“ And you do me a great wrong, now,” the 
colonel exclaimed. ‘My late wife pitied the 
young woman, and gave our boy to her care. 
She performed her duty faithfully, and I gave 
her the lodge, and a sufficiency to keep her from 
want. The father of the boy was a bad char- 
acter, but Mary seems to have given all her own 
good qualities to the child, who is a general 
favorite in the village.” 

Mr. Hope confirmed all this, but nothing 
would move the old man, who became each day 
more and more convinced of the truth of his 
own suspicions. 

“TI can see your looks in that boy’s face, just 
your expression when you were his age, and then 
his hand and foot, why any fool might see he 
had the Lansmere hand and foot.” And he 
would survey his own well-shaped white fingers 
with evident satisfaction, while the colonel spite 
of his annoyance could not forbear a smile at 
his oddity. 

Sir Rupert staid one week at the Park, during 
which time he treated young Arthur with supreme 
contempt, rarely suffering an opportunity to 
escape of making some sarcastic speech at him, 
and otherwise showing his dislike; in fact he 
made himself so disagreeable that it was a posi- 
tive relief to the colonel and his other guests 
when the old leather chaise was ordered, and the 
fur cap and camlet cloak once more adorned his 
person; to all but Florence, who really felt a 
liking for the old gentleman, and with her 
mother’s consent promised to spend a week at 





his old house, the original home of the Lansmeres. 

“Tam going to take your boy home with me,” 
Sir Rupert said, as he gathered up the reins 
with one hand, and settled the fur cap comfort- 
ably with the other. 

“What, Arthur?” said the colonel, surprised. 

“O, by no means,” he replied with his usual 
scornful smile. “ We have young scamps enough 
in the vicinity of Lansmere Court, without tak- 
ing any within the walls, but your other boy, 
Robert, he is too good to be knocking about here, 
running errands for everybody ; I mean to take 
him home and adopt him, so don’t be surprised 
if you hear some fine morning that I am dead, 
and he is master of Lansmere.” And with this 
parting blow he drove off, leaving a most un- 
comfortable impression on his brother’s mind. 

“ You don’t really think he would do such a 
thing ?” said Mr. Hope. 

“Why not? The property is not entailed ; he 
has taken an unaccountable dislike to Arthur, 
and a mad fancy for that boy Robert, and what 
is to hinder him from doing anything he likes?” 

“Nothing, if that is the case ; bur it will make 
some difference to Arthur.” 

“Some difference! I should think it would,” 
said the colonel, vehemently. ‘“ Why, it will 
ruin him. You know I live economically and 
find my fortune abundant, but it is in reality 
small when compared with Rupert’s vast estates ; 
Arthur knows nothing of economy, and conse- 
quently cannot live atall unless he gets them. I 
don’t know what to do about it.” 

The Hopes made their visit a short one, and 
to the great joy of both mother and daughter, the 
father made known his intention of breaking off 
the match as soon as possible. 

“He is going to college now, and his father 
has great anticipations of his success, but I fore- 
tell that we shall have no trouble in finding an 
excuse to get Florence free from her engagement. 
He is an unlikely scamp, to say the best of him, 
and my little girl can do better; there’s young 
James R——, for instance, with only his father 
standing between him and the baronetcy, I rather 
think he will do.” 

But just at this particular time Florence had 
no idea that any one would do. She was but a 
child, and childish thoughts filled her mind, 
while her affections were far more firmly centered 
on the white moss rose Robert Law had given 
her, than upon all Sir James’s great possessions. 

“ Florence must keep on with her studies for 
two years more,” her mother said, “and lay 
aside all this nonsense about lovers and engage- 
ments.” And the poor child was not sorry to 
comply, so distasteful had the idea of her 
betrothal to Arthur always been. 

One year passed in which few changes took 
place in any of those whose history we are at- 
tempting to write. Before leaving home for 
college Arthur had prevailed upon his father to 
dismiss Mary Law from the lodge, an unkind act 
which the colonel very unwillingly performed, 
but yielded, in the hope that compliance with his 


every wish would bribe the young reprobate to 


good behaviour. 

Poor Mary left in sorrow, not at the loss of 
the home, but at the ingratitude of her foster- 
son, who refused to see her previous to his de- 
parture. The colonel i d the all 
he had made her to meet her additional expenses, 
but people said Mary Law would not burden his 
kindness long, it was evident she was sinking 
rapidly into a consumption. 

During the first year several letters were re- 
ceived at the Park, complaining of Arthur's be- 
haviour, and the only restraining influence was 
to shorten his allowance, but these letters agitat- 
ed the fond and too indulgent father, and added 
to some village whispers which reached his ears, 
made him truly wretched. The family to whom 
Mary’s cottage had been given were recom- 
mended by Arthur, who described them as 
worthy people, deserving of kindness. ‘The only 





daughter was a handsome, vulgar peasant girl, 
with red cheeks and a decided fancy for gay 
dresses and cheap jewelry. Of this girl and the 
young heir of Lansmere some very scandalous 
stories were soon told, and in due time reached 
the colonel, who dare not try to prove the truth 
or falsehood of them. He began to look very 
old, his hair turned very gray in those few 
months, and there was a perceptible stoop in his 
figure, the proud Lansmere figure which they 
boasted never bent. Atthe end of a year Arthur 
was expelled, and seeing inthis disgrace the end 
of all his hopes of an alliance with the Hope 
family, Colonel Lansmere ceased the acquaint- 
ance and almost entirely secluded himself in his 
own home. 

Arthur went to London, very much against his 
father’s wish, the colonel having a presentiment 
that trouble would follow, but his wildest fears 
fell short of the reality. His son’s demands for 
money were at first incessant ; impertinent letters 
and hasty notes came thick and fast, then the 
device of sending his numerous bills down to 
the Park for settlement was tried; that failing 
after a time, all tidings of him ceased, and the 
colonel’s next grief was caused by seeing the 
proud name of his family in a newspaper para- 
graph with a stinging comment on the conduct 
of the representative at the time in the metrop- 
olis. This was followed up by others, some 
milder, some more cutting, until the father 
writhed under the agony thus inflicted. 

With unspeakable terror he awaited some final 
act which should crush the author of all this 
sorrow and bring matters to a conclusion, and he 
had not long to anticipate. Two rough looking 
officials made their appearance one morning 
whose business was soon told. Arthur Lans- 
mere had committed a heavy forgery, had been 
immediately detected, and was now in jail await- 
ing his trial. The police had been sent to search 
his rooms in his father’s house, it being more 
than suspected that there were other crimes to 
be proved against him. As nothing suspicious 
was found at the Park, the men departed civilly, 
but the disgrace rankled in the colonel’s proud 
heart, and was not relieved by the reception of 
a letter from Sir Rupert, wherein he bade him 
take no steps to save the life of such a graceless 
villain, but let him hang, and put an end to the 
family shame. 

The colonel loved his family name, disgrace 
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was a keener word than death, but he thought of 
his dead wife, the young girl whom he had so 
wildly worshipped, and she was the mother of 
this boy, could he let her child perish by such a 
disgraceful death? Would she not have pleaded 
for him with all her strength, would she not have 
given life itself to save him? Yes, well he 
knew it, and it determined his course; with all 
speed he started for London, to find there that his 
brother had been before him and taken all ne- 
cessary steps to save the young man from the 
punishment due to his crime, if possible. Hate- 
fal as young Arthur had made himself to his 
uncle, the old man had still a feeling for his 
brother’s child, and the best legal assistance was 
secured, and unlimited means offered them, if in 
return for their efforts they procured his release. 

After a wretched interview with the lost boy, 
Colonel Lansmere returned to the Park, there to 
await the result of the trial, his own health ren- 
dering it imperative that he should leave all ex- 
citement for a time. George Hope, like all the 
rest of mankind, had faults, some of them bad 
ones, but under an amount of worldliness he had 
a tender heart, and he was first to welcome the 
poor colonel to his home, to condole with him on 
his great grief, to hope for brighter things in the 
fature. 

Mr. Hope felt particularly well calculated to 
pity his friend just now, for he believed himself 
to he the most unfortunate of fathers. Sir James 
had come to Hopedale to plead his son’s cause, 
Miss Florence had been summoned to the library, 
and with one of Robert’s white moss roses in her 
hair, had gone down to disappoint all their plans. 
In vain the two gentlemen pleaded; she “did 
not love the young man, and she would not mar- 
ry him ; she had told him so long before.” 

“ But you may chdhge your mind, child,” said 
her father, “ you are so young yet, and you don’t 
love any one else—” 

“ But I shall not change my mind, papa, and 
I do love some one else ;” and with this declara- 
tion Miss Florence swept out of the room. 

Sir James shrugged up his shoulders, took an 
immense pinch of snuff, and hinted that it would 
have spared a great deal of trouble if Miss Hope 
had said as much before. 

Mr. Hope was in a passion, and insisted on 
knowing what his daughter meant. Mama 
Hope was indignant, and reproached Miss Flor- 
ence with her ingratitude after all their indul- 
gence; but she utterly refused to give any ex- 
planation of her words, and Sir James took his 
leave. The following day Mr. Hope went to see 
his friend the colonel, and James R——, having 
called to assure himself of the truth of his fath- 
er’s report, received a dismissal which left him 
nothing to expect from the young lady. 

The night preceding Arthur Lansmere’s trial 
was one of fearful suffering to the unhappy fath- 
er. ‘Through the weary hours he paced the floor 
of his library, oppressed with misery, Midnight 
had just strack, when a loud summons at the 
hall door aroused the sleeping porter, and startled 


the colonel violently. It proved to be a messen- J 


ger from Mary Law, praying him to come at once 
to her deathbed to hear something she had to 
communicate. Through fear of his own health, 
or by reason of his great trouble, the colonel 
hesitated, when the messenger said, “ Mary 
begged it for the sake of her dead mistress.” 
Without a moment’s more delay he followed him. 

It proved to be a fearful interview, the dying 
woman’s ¢ of a dreadful wrong, and in 
her agony she flung herself from her couch to his 
feet screaming for pardon. 

“QO, forgive, forgive! I was tempted, and 
changed them; I had no opportunity to repair 
my fault until it was too late, and then I dare not 
contess.’”’ As she tried to clasp the colonel’s 
knees he involuntarily drew back, seeing which 
she redoubled her entreaties. “Think you I 
have not suffered too ; when the boy for whom I 
sacrificed myself disowns me, turned me from 
my home—curses his mother? I have been good 
to your son, he loves me; he will not curse his 
mother, even when he learns how much she has 
wronged him.” Exhausted with her emotion, 
she paused, gasping for breath, while the colonel, 
touched at the sight of so much misery, sat down 
and spoke soothingly to her. 

He said he freely forgave her sin, and then in 
the gentlest terms announced the danger of her 
son and his impending trial, Without a word 
poor Mary fell fainting to the floor. 

The colonel, on arnving at home, instantly 
sent to his brother the particulars of the strange 
communication he had received, and two days 
after, Sir Rupert arrived in an ecstacy of delight. 
The young forger had been transported for life ; 
but of him he took no thought ; that his favorite 
should turn out to be tne true heir filled his heart 
with delight. Mary Law repeated her confession 
before a magistrate, and more than once ex- 
plained to Sir Rupert how she was tempted to 
substitute her own boy for the heir. He never 
reproached her, and once when her repentance 
was more bitter than usual, thanked her for her 
care of the boy. 

“You brought him up well and carefully, 
Mary, and I owe you thanks ; had he been under 
my brother’s weak control he would doubtless 
have been spoiled.” 

Poor Mary’s death took place soon after, hast- 
ened by a cruel letter received from her own son, 
upbraiding her for the deception she had _prac- 
tised, and then blaming her for not continuing 
it. The real heir was unceasing in his kind at 
tentions to his ‘‘ mother,” as he always called 
her, and she died imploring blessings on his head. 

Sir Rupert in the fulness of his joy swore 
eternal friendship with his brother for giving him 
so noble an heir; while the colonel in his new- 
found son was more than repaid for all the other 
had made him suffer. 

The young man lost little time in renewing 
his acquaintance with the Hope family, and now 
that her parents beheld his attentions with de- 
light, Miss Florence no longer hesitated to inform 
them that he was the fortunate individual on 
whom she had bestowed her youthful heart. On 
the day that the heir became of age there was a 
magnificent fete given at Lansmere Park to cele- 
brate the event, and six months afterwards Hope- 
dale rejoiced at the wedding of the fair maiden 








who represented that ancient family. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LOVER’S APPEAL. 


BY PANNY BELL. 
You bid me sing no more 
The minstrel’s love-fraught lays, 
Nor breathe to thee on moonlit shore 
The hopes of happier days; 
You say that danger’s nigh, 
That fortune bids us sever, 
And tell me with a tearful eye, 
That we must part forever! 
Sweet lady, say not so, 
Revoke the harsh decree, 
Nor dim the only joy I know— 
The bliss of loving thee! 


You bid me seek among 
Far lands a happier fate; 
You urge me with a faltering tongue, 
To fly your father’s hate! 
But ah, in vain you ‘d move 
My heart by peril near; 
Alas! I cannot cease to love, 
And loving, cannot fear! 
Then, lady sweet, forego— 
Forego the harsh decree, 
Nor dim the only joy I know— 
The bliss of loving thee! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


WINNING A WIFE. 


BY NED ANDERTON. 





Squire Harporrt ce, of the Lodge, was one 
of the strangest humorists in thecountry. Hav- 
ing strictly circumscribed his desires to country 
life and rural pursuits, it is not wonderful that 
he derived all his ideas from thence; consisting 
of asmall stock of feelings and opinions, which, 
as they were of the exclusive kind, and admitted 
of no innovation, were probably the very same 
that had employed the intellectual faculties of 
his grandfather, and been used as hereditary 
property from time immemorial. 

Among these crude doctrines was one upon 
which the squire insisted with a vehemence quite 
apoplectic, and in whose behoof and maintenance 
he had ofttimes well nigh destroyed the table, 
and his own knuckles into the bargain. It was 
this. That unless a man were well acquainted 
and properly conversant with the sports of the 
field, unless he delighted in gymnastic exercises 
of all descriptions, aud devoted himself with all 
the fervor of an idolater to the mantling bowl 
and the circulation of the bottle, he could 
not in justice to the race be esteemed a human 
being. Upon these points he had not only pinned 
his faith, but sewed it with the needle of strong 
belief, and it would have been as safe to doubt 
the legitimacy of the Hanover succession, or the 
justice of the corn laws, as to argue with the 
squire upon the soundness of bis premises in the 
promulgation of the above doctrine. 

It was, accordingly, a matter of much perplex- 
ity and concern to Mrs. Harbottle and her daugh- 
ter Emily, well knowing these obstinate and irre- 
vocable convictions, how the addresses of Mr. 
Merton would be countenanced by the squire, 

Mr. Merton was a young West Indian of large 
fortune, who during the last London season had 
been introduced to Emily, and had succeeded in 
creating what is usually termed a “ reciprocal 
passion,” and had in consequence been invited 
by Mrs. Harbottle to spend a few weeks at the 
Lodge. 

That lady justly conceived that a better match 
could not possibly be discovered in the whole 
West End, orin the vast regions of probability ; 
but in the ardor of her projected negociation had 
altogether forgotten or overlooked the fulmina- 
tions of the squire, which threatened utter des- 
truction and disgrace to her scheme. 

From that oracular authority, in the mean- 
while, no further consolation was to be obtained 
than such as could be extracted from sayings 
and intimations of this nature : 

“ He would see what was to be made of the 
young fellow. Ten to one he is a milk-sop,” 
and invidious reflections of the like character. 

Mr. Merton arrived at length at the Lodge, 
and was received by the squire with an anticipa- 
tory paternal grasp of the dexter hand, which 
he verily believed had paralyzed his whole frame. 
But in spite of so cordial a greeting, Mr. Har- 
bottle encouraged mental reservations of his own, 
by no means flattering or propitious to his new 
visitor. 

“Not at all like my friend Burley, of the 
Grange,” thought he. ‘“ The lad doesn’t weigh 
more than ten stone, and Burley is sixteen, and 
then he’s so thin! slender, as the stipend of 
a pinched annuitant, or the expectations of a 
sixth son under the law of primogeniture. He 
wont do for a son-in-law—that’s certain.” 

Merton was, in truth, a young gentleman of 
the finest taste and most elegant accomplish- 
ments, but by no means likely to conciliate the 
squire by a forward or presuming exhibition of 
proficiency in the peculiar practices or feats with 
which the old gentleman had been prone to in- 
vest his imaginary idols. But recently arrived 
from the West Indies, he had not yet divested 
himself of those habits of luxurious indolence 
and enjoyment common to the natives of those 
islands, and he could no more reconcile it to his 
inclination to assume the gloves with a pugilistic 
veteran, or to dive into the mysteries of the 
third bottle, than to encounter a triumvirate of 
Titans, or to see Silenus himself under the table. 
It may readily be conceived then, that the two 
gentlemen were at first sight far from feeling 
that perfect cordiality and good will towards 
each other, so little expected, but so anxiously 
hoped for by the ladies. 

As they sat over their wine, however, after the 
retirement of Mrs. Harbottle and her daughter, 
the squire thought it would be a favorable oppor- 
tunity of sounding the West Indian touching 
these indispensable acquirements, which he pre- 
ceded by an elaboiate and critical survey of his 
victim. = 

“ Why, you don’t drink, my good sir,” said he, 
thrusting the decanter towa: ds him. “(No evading 
the bottle—fair play, you know,” and he tipped 
a wink of meaning. 

“No, sir,” replied Merton, “I am but a poor 





the squire, with a glance of pity, “but it’s the 


you of course, follow the fashion.” 

“No, indeed,” said the young man, “ fashion 
is but a —” P 

“TI suppose,” interrupted Harbottle, “you 
never put on the gloves, eh ?” 

“ Pat on the gloves !—I wear gloves certainly,” 
answered the other, with an inquiring smile. 

“ Wear gloves! pshaw!” shouted the old gen- 
tleman, testily. “‘ Put on the gloves, I say—exer- 
cise yourself in the old English diversion of 
sparring—in the manly and athletic course of 
self-defence.” 

“ My dear sir, I never do put on the gloves, I 
assure you,” said Merton, gravely, with a voice 
that would have graced a confessional. 

“You don’t hunt, I presume?” asked the 
squire, drumming his fingers upon the table, as 
he elevated one eyebrow and directed an oblique 
look at his companion, which seemed as though 
his voice proceeded from his eye—“ You don’t 
hunt ?” 

“T have never been used to hunting, I confess.” 

“ Ah! very well—I see how it is.” Anda 
bitterly sardonic grin deformed the features 
@ the squire. 

“ Look ye, sir,” said the squire, after a long 
pause, “I have a daughter—Emily. Emily is a 
fine girl, sir.” 

“ Miss Emily Harbottle,” said Merton, with a 
rapturous emphasis, “is indeed a young lady, 
not only of the greatest beauty, but of the most 
elegant taste, and the most exemplary principles. 
Might I but hope—” 

“No, no, you must not hope, sir, by any means,” 
quoth the squire, doggedly, “‘ unless you are pre- 
pared to make yourself master of these requisite 
accomplishments, without which the king him- 
self should sue for her hand in vain.” 

‘What, sir,” cried the astounded youth, des- 
patching a bumper down his throat and falling 
back in his chair. ‘ What, sir, would you have 
me grovelling under your table nightly? Would 
you have me saturate myself with wine, until 
my visage put on the imperial purple during the 
unhappy reign of my existence? Would you 
have me drown myself, like Clarence, in a butt 
of Malmsey, before you could deem me worthy 
of your daughter?” And he swallowed a sec- 
ond glass. 

The squire nodded assent. 

“ Would you delight to see me,” he continued, 
“rushing madly over your acres, like the wild 
huntsman of Bohemia, or the hero of Mr. Words- 
worth’s ‘Hartleap Well,’ or coursing through 
the air like him of ‘The Wondrous Horse of 
Brass ?” 

“Why, yes; I should like to see it very 
much,” quoth the squire, complacently. 

“ Would you qualify me for marriage,” pro- 
ceeded the novice, “by breaking every bone in my 
body? By pounding me more ruthlessly than 
physical pain was meted out to Don Qifixote 
under the tender batons of the wool staplers, or 
by educing pastime from rt person, whereto the 
tortures of Phalaris, in is ‘Brazen Bull,’ were 
but soft and exquisite delights ?” 

“Nothing less, I assure you,” roared the 
squire, in a transport, raising himself in his 
chair, and rubbing his hands with delight. 
“'These are the conditions, my dear boy, and so 
you may make choice instantly.” 

Whereupon the old gentl betook himself 
to his evening slumber, and the unhappy Merton 
again had recourse to the decanter, till, sooth to 
say, it refused to yield a drop more. Having at 
length made his way into the drawing-room, and 
seated himself beside Mrs. Harbottle, the youth 
fetched a deep sigh, and began to speak volumes, 
of which the following is but a brief abstract : 

“ Madam, that I feel the most pure and un- 
conquerable affection for your daughter is alto- 
gether undeniable; but her worthy father, now 
under the benign influgnce of Morpheus in the 
parlor below, has, I cannot but hope joculerly, 
been pleased to mark out for me a course of 
studies which will, I feel, be impracticable.” 

“ Ah, my dear,” said Mrs. Harbottle, address- 
ing her daughter, “ your father has been insist- 
ing on those ridiculous conditions—I feared as 
much.” 

An imploring glance from the tea-urn too 
plainly intimated that Miss Emily partook of 
her mother’s chagrin. 

“ Well, but, madam,” said Merton, fervently, 





— = 
“Ah! poor drinker—I thought so,” growled | contrived to attach himself as closely to the ani- 


fashion, I hear, to drink nothing now-a-days, and | 


mal as an expectant heir to an expiring cur- 
mudgeon, or a bereaved bankrupt to a sudden 
windfall, and made himself, as it were, a part 
and portion of the beast with all the certain se- 
curity of a Centaur, while the infinite encomiums 
at the conclusion of the day upon the manner in 


delight into the eyes of Emily, and caused the 
face of the elder lady to mantle with satisfaction. 

And now more than a month had elapsed, and 
the West Indian had been regularly introduced 
into the vestibule of the various arts to which it 
was deemed expedient that he should devote his 
attention, and in spite of the athletic strength 
and constitution of the squire, he had more than 
once contrived to bear away the palm of merit 
from his competitor. In truth, the severe exer- 
cises in which he was now for the first time = 
participator, had not only recruited his frame, 
but had given an impetus before unfelt to his 
constitution, and it was with rather a degree of 
satisfaction than otherwise that he obeyed the 
matutinal mandates of the squire. 

It is true, there were several particular liege 

not altogether recognized by the 
votaries of fashion, which (and he hugged him- 
self in the conviction) were perfectly unknown 
to his aristocratical friends ; and if he did occa- 
sionally hear corks drawn at incredibly short 
intervals, and cheerfully assist in the absorption 
of the fluid at such times liberated, who was the 
wiser? Not he, certainly. 

But it was deemed high time by the ladies 
that these delights should have an end. They 
thought, and with reason, that the too implicit 
adherence to the squire’s whims and fantasies 
would not only furnish forth a bad precedent, 
but superinduce a fatal habit in the young man 
himself. The elder lady knew fall well that “if 
vice by custom grow not into nature,” it is an 
unsightly graft, nevertheless. And Miss Emily 
said, half upbraidingly, that “‘ Henry was grow~ 
strangely partial to papa.” And she began to 
believe quite seriously, that he was likely to 
grow strangely inattentive to herself. But the 
old gentleman would hear of no terms of accom- 
modation. He averred that he had not half done 
with the boy yet. He protested that his marriage 
would be his ruin, and declared that he would 
not hear a word about it, under penalty of break- 
ing off the match altogether. 

“What is to be done?” urged Merton, expos- 
tulating with the ladies in a private conference. 





“TI solemnly aver that I have done everything in 


my power to conciliate Mr. Harbottle’s esteem, 
and to deserve his friendship. 1 have broken 
the knees of his horses, I have more than once 
during our gymnastic exercises, caused him to 
adopt an involuntarily horizontal position, and I 
have seen him descend under the horizon of the 
dinner-table in all the flowing glory of a setting 
sun. CanIdo more? Iwill, if you wish, dis- 
locate the necks of his hunters—I will at one 
blow destroy the squire—I will at one sitting 
swallow the vast contents of his cellarage. What 
can be more reasonable and complying?” ” 
These terms, it must be confessed, appeared 
ble and 1 'y enough, at least, so 
far as they afforded evidence of our lover's un- 
changing affection, and each party was fain to 
wait patiently for a few weeks longer, till some 
more auspicious opportunity of compelling the 
squire to the spirit and letter of his agreement 
should occur. But the squire grew more inflex- 
ible daily. He had become attached to his young 
friend, and foresaw plainly that his union would 
cause an instant and final cessation of the agree- 
able course of and ¢ i i 





which he had acquitted himself drew tears of 





“ And Iam young,” cried Merton, in a frenzy, 
“which you shall discover to your cost. Hark 
you, sir, you have raised a demon you will vainly 
endeavor to quell. It is now my turn to triumph. 
I shall stop here for life. You have warmed me 
at your fire, and I shall sting you to death by 
way of acquittance. You thought me a worm— 
I'm a boa constrictor. I shall exterminate your 
stad ; I shall make an end of you; no vineyard 

| shall supply my convivial demands; I shall burst 
your double-barrelled gun in an attempt to blow 
the butler into an intinite and pleasing variety of 
atoms ; I shall—” 

“Hold, hold!” cried Harbottle, in alarm. 
“The man’s mad! What do you want ?” 

“ Your daughter,” raved Merton. 

“Take her,” said the squire, promptly. 
“Where is the girl? Why, if the jade has not 
been laughing behind the window all the time. 

| Step in, you wicked minx. What do you say— 
| will you have this furious fellow?” ; 
“If you wish it, papa, I cannot make any ob- 
| jection,” said Emily.” 

|  ‘ And so now we are all satisfied, I suppose,” 
said the squire, with the air of a man who had 
acted conscientiously. 

“And now, Mr. Harbottle,” concluded his 
wife, entering the room, “ you have done a sensi- 
ble thing for once in your life.” 

The squire thrust his tongue into his cheek 
significantly 

Aboat a week gfter, there was an unusual stir 
at the Lodge, and a bridal party proceeded to the 
cburch with becoming solemnity, where a rever- 
end gentleman in a red face was calmly waiting 
to officiate ; and there was the usual amount of 
rejoicing and merriment in the neighborhood 
upon the said occasion. 


Housetvife's Department, 


ve . 
(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
To Pickle Pork. 

Dredge it with salt pounded nearly as fine as flour; 
place upon four sticks crossed upon a dry, cold flag-stone, 
or in an earthen ware dish; let it remain to drain from 
eighteen to twenty-four hours; then rub it well in with 
* brine, consisting of one pound of salt, half a pound of 
coarse brown sugar, two ounces of saltpetre, and a quar- 
ter of an ounce of salt prunel; the last, if the pork is 
delicate, may be omitted. If many Pieces are being salt- 
ed, put them into a tub, and pack them closely, filling 
up the interstices with common salt; Place a weight upon 
‘ise top to keep the meat down, as well as to prevent the 
admittance of any air, and, when taken out for cooking, 
scrape off the salt; wash the pork in several waters, or 
place it under a water-tap, letting the water run upon it 
two or three minutes, turning it occasionally, or it may 
lie in sodk half an hour; it should be put to boil in cold 
water, and when the rind is tender, it will be done enough. 








Drying Pumpkins and Tomatoes, 

Pumpkins may be put up in the old fashioned mode of 
cutting into rings, paring and drying upon poles; or 
they may be cut into smail pieces, and dried on plates in 
the sun and oven. A better plan, however, is to pare, 
stew and strain them, just es if for pies; then spread the 
pulp thinly upon earthen dishes, and dry quickly in a 
hot qua ora partiaily heated oven. If dried slowly there 
is danger of souring. Store in a dry room. Kept in this 
manner, they retain much of the freshness and flavor of 
newly-gathered fruit. The dried pulp should be soaked 
in milk for a few hours before using. In making pies, 
they are greatly improved by stirring the pumpkin into 
scalding milk, especially if eggs be not used. Tomatoes 
may be kept in excellent condition by cooking, straining 
and drying, just as described for pumpkins. 

Mutton Soup. 

Put the rations of six into a pan (halfa pound of mut- 
ton will make a pint of good family soup), six pounds of 
mutton, cut in four or six pieces; three quarters of a 
pounds of mixed vegetables, or three ounces of preserved, 





without which he verily believed he should not 
be able to exist. He sought, therefore, to put off 
the evil day to an indefinite period, and was im- 
practicably impatient of any allusion to the sub- 
ject. It became at length too evident to Merton 
that steps must be taken forthwith to check the 
overweening self-willedness of the squire, and 
that such remonstrances should be made, as 
would effectually conduce to the end he nad 
originally proposed to himself in his visit to the 
Lodge. Preparatory, however, to the discussion 
of the matter, he took the opportunity one morn- 
ing when they were exercising themselves in the 
elegant diversion of sparring, to deliver such a 
blow at the old gentleman’s ribs as could by no 
ingenuity be likened to anything mor nearly, 
than to the effort of a giant furnished with a 
sledge-hammer; and having enjoyed for a few 





“is there no way of evading these prep 
articles of treaty ?” 

“T fear not, indeed,” was the reply. And both 
ladies shook their heads despondingly. 

“T shall certainly commit suicide,” murmured 
the young man, miusingly, “involuntary suicide, 
with the double-barrelled gun which the squire 
has recommended to my use; or be cast care- 
lessly from the mare which he has tendered to 
my acceptance, or be offered up at the shrine of 
Bacchus with a liver complaint, as yellow as 


* Autumnal leaves that strew the vale of Vallagbrosa !’ 


“Well, well, it cannot be helped. And then, 
who knows but that thesquire himself may break 
his neck in the meanwhile? Or be taken off by 
atimely apoplexy? That’s an encouraging hope, 
at all events.” And here the young gentleman 
fell into a profound reverie. 

At early daybreak the next morning, Merton 
was aroused by a vociferous hallooing, and the 
wild blast of a horn beneath his window, in the 
midst of which, the superhuman voice of the 
squire broke upon his ear, summoning him with- 
out delay to the chase. 

With aheavy heart he proceeded to obey ; and 
crawling down stairs, was at once conducted to 
a furious quadruped, whose locomotive propen- 
sities, even before he was well in the saddle, 
seemed to foretell disastrous downfall and dis- 
grace, and intiynated by anticipation, that com- 
pound fractures and dislocations of the neck 
were by no means unfrequent to those adventar- 
ous cavaliers, who should make up their minds, 
or rather their bodies tomounther. But Merton, 
“ albeit unused to the hunting mood,” was by no 
means disposed at that moment to dissolve the 
partnership then subsisting between himself and 
the four-legged pest which was capriciously 





drinker at all times.” 


a bird’s-eye view of his prostrate an- 
tagonist, our gratified gymnast betook himself 
leisurely to the breakfast-table. Immediately 
after the conclusion of the meal, a propitious 
silence having presented itself, the youth lifted 
up his heart and voice, and with much gravity 
delivered himself as follows : 

“ Squire Harbottle, I beg you to hear in mind 
the purpose for which I came to the Lodge ” 

“ What do you mean, my dear fellow—what 
are you aiming at?” suid Harbottle, in surprise. 

“ My meaning, squire, ought to be instanta- 
neously obvious—your daughter, sir—” 

“ No, no, my good lad, not a word sbout it, I 
insist—a lad of your spirit—I am surprised !” 

“Mr. Harbottle,” said Merton, solemnly, “ the 
institution of marriage needs no defence from 
me; all civilized nations have consented that 
lama 
candidate for admission into that community.” 
“ Pshaw!—stuff!—vile cant!” shouted the 
squire. ‘‘ It mustn’t be—I tell you I wont per- 
mit it.” 
“ Let me refresh your memory by a recital of 
your own conditions,” resumed Merton, in a grad- 
ually enlarging voice. ‘‘’Sdeath, sir, I mast not 
be trifled with! Am I nota Milo in strength ?” 
“ You are, indeed,” groaned the squire, em- 
bracing his ribs with much tenderness. 
“Am I not a perfect Nimrod in hunting? 
Was there ever such a dare-devil in the country 
as myself ?” 
“ Never—I admit it.” 
“Was not Bacchus a young gentleman of 
regular habits compared with me ?”’ 
“ He was, he was.” 
“ Well, sir, then what do you mean ?” 
“ Why,” said the squire, coaxingly, “ I mean 
that you wont be foolish enough to marry my 


sach an institution is indispensable. 





gambolling over the country; and accordingly 


as Pp dd veg are daily given to the troops ; 
Sisee teaspoonsful and a half of salt; one teaspoonful of 
sugar, and half a teaspoonful of pepper, if handy; six 
ounces of barley or rice, or five tablespoonsfal of either; 
eight pints of water; let it simmer gently for three hours 
and @ half, remove the fat. and serve. Dread and biscuit 
may be added in small quantities. 


Mirror Pudding. 

might well-beaten eggs, a pound of powdered sugar, 
and two cups of rich cream, flavored with lemon; set it 
on the fire, and stir it till it thickens. The best way to 
do this is to put it in a pitcher, and set it into a kettle of 
warm water, not boiling, or it will crack the pitcher. 
Stir it till it thickens, then set it tocool. Line a dish 
with delicate cream-paste, put in the pudding, with afew 
strips of citron, if at hand. Bake it pearly an hour ina 
inoderate oven, covering the rim, if it burns 


Sauce for Fish. 

Twenty-four anchovies chopped; ten eschalots; two 
ounces of horee radish, scraped ; four bledes of mace ; one 
lemon, sliced ; twelve cloves ; quarter of an ounce of black 
pepper, whole; one gill of the anchovy liquor; one quart 
of best vinegar; one quart of water. Let the whole sim- 
mer On the fire until reduced to one quart, in a covered 
saucepan, strain, and bottle for use. If required for long 
keeping, add a quarter of an ounce of cayenne pepper. 





To tell good Eggs. 

The true way to tell good eggs is to put them in a pail 
of ester. If they are good, they will lie on their sides, 
siways; if bad, they will stand on their small ende—the 
large ends always uppermost, unless they have been 
shaken considerably, when they will stand either end up. 
Therefore a bad egg can be told by the way it rests in 





water—always end up, never on its side. Any egg that 
lies flat is good to eat, and can be depended upon! 


Soft Sugar Gingerbread. 

A quart of rich cream, three pounds of flour, two of 
sugar (white is the best). half a tescup of ginger, or the 
juice and rind of afresh lemon. This will keep a long 


} the. and when it becomes dry, it can be renewed by 


heating to the boiling point in a covered tin, like any 
other cake. If brown sugar ie used, it should be sifted, 
and heated very hot. 
Woaips. 

A pound of sugar, the jaice of six lemons, mixed with 
& quart of rich cream, and whipped to a strong freth. 
Serve in glasses If @ pine-apple be cut in thin slices, 
sprinkled with sugar, and allowed to stand all night. and 


| strained into the sugar through a sieve in the morning, 


} Calf’s Feet Tea. 


| and baked in an oven, with the sddition of lemon juice. 
girl yet. There’s plenty of time—she’s young.” | Bake three hours, snd remove the fat. Eat with sugar. 


it will add very much to the goodness of the whip 


Best Blacking for Boots and Shoes. 

Ivory biack one and « half ounce, treacle one and s half 
ounce, sperm vil three drachmes. strong oi! of vitriol three 
drachms common vinegar half a pint. Mix the ivory 
blaek, treacle and vinegar together, then mix the sperm 
ofl and oll of vitriol separately, and add them to the other 


=> want 8 feet boiled im s quart of water,s quart of milk, 
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p ’ “It’s a wreck fast enough, but so far submerged | “T hope so, but I fear we'll find it otherwise. | the tiny form on each side, coming in contact ’ . 
po ec t $ Corner. as to be almost invisible except the after-house, | To me, the air here is like that of a church-yard | with the berth and outer bulk’s head, aided in 3g estet's Pirnic. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
SUMMER HAS GONE, 


BY WILLIE WARK. 
Summer has gone, with her cooling showers, 
With her gentle breeze and blooming flowers ; 
With her walks by the light of the silvery moon: 
Summer has gone, has gone, too soon. 


The lone and dreary autumn time 

Has come again to our northern clime ; 

The trees are stripped of their foliage bright, 

And look sear and faded ‘neath the moon’s pale light. 


The fruit hangs ripe on the withered bough 
Of the trees that skirt the mountain brow; 
The flowers have faded ‘neath autumn’s blast; 
All nature whispers, bright summer has past. 





MENTAL ANGUISH. 

Retiring from the popular noise, I seek 
This unfrequented place to find some ease : 

e ly some—none to the mind 
From restiess thoughts, that like a deadly swarm 
Of hornets armed, no sooner found alone, 
Bvt rush upon me thronging. and present 
Time past, what once I was, and what am now. 

{ Minton. 





THE MAGNET. 


The obedient steel with living instinct moves, 
And veers forever to the pole it loves.—Darwin. 


An Adventure on the Sea, 
| [Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BOARDING A WRECK : 


— OoR,— 


THE SALTED DEAD. 





BY CAPTAIN JAMES ¥. ALCORN. 

We were from Hamburg for Philadelphia, 
and were twenty-six days at sea, during which 
we had experienced a succession of light, easter- 
ly winds, which had scarce stretched our heavy 
canvass, and sufficed to infect every man and 
officer on board—not even excepting myself— 
with that peculiar, dead-and alive feeling, by sea- 
men,termed the ‘blue — old gentlemen.” 

About three bells in the afternoon watch, being 
off duty, I had ensconced myself in the star- 
board quarter boat, where with a brace of prime 
Havanas and Cooper’s “ Wing and Wing,” I 


which first attracted your attention. If you look 
close you can make out something like forecastle 


must be low, as the latter just shows above the 
surface.” : 

“ Yes, I see it,” I rejoined. “She does in- 
deed float deep, so deep, that I am surprised she 


floats at all. She must have been abandoned 
some time.” 
“Probably. She must have heavy timber to 


carry her down so deep. Vessels waterlogged 
with white pine are as buoyant as a cork in com- 
parison to her.” And taking the glass, he again 
levelled it to the wreck, when after a brief scruti- 
py he lowered it and resumed : 

“TI don’t fancy the presence of that house aft, 
Mr. A. If it were not for that I should keep 
away atonce. But it is possible some of her 
crew may have found shelter there, though wheth- 
er past all aid, or still needing succor, remains 
to be seen. We'll board her. Jump down, and 
turn the hands up. Let one watch shorten sail, 
while the other clears away a quarter-boat.”” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” rejoined I, and leaving the 
yard, I soon gained the deck, when, repeating 
the first order to the second mate, his deep-toned 
voice resounded through every nook and cranny 
in the forward and after houses, as with his head 
inside the forecastle, he shouted : 

“All hands! all hands a-h-o-y! Tumble up, 
tumble up, and stand by to board a wreck !” 

This addition of the purpose for which they 
were called brought the watch on deck in a 
hurry; when the royal and top-gallant sails were 
clewed up, the courses hauled up, and the ship, 
under topsails, jibs and spanker, kept away about 
half a point to give a clear berth to the wreck, 
which was now within a mile of us. The star- 
board quarter deck was cleared away, and swung 
outward, the oars unlashed and tiller shipped, 
when Captain Howard descended, and joining 
me on the quarter-deck made known his inten- 
tion of visiting the wreck in person, adding: 
“T guess we'll have some wine or other cordial 
placed in the boat. Who knows what need we 
may have for such articles? Steward, hurry up 
a bottle of the best wine, and some of that cherry 
juice, and bring some hartshorn or camphor, or 
something of that sort. You'll find any quantity 
in the centre compartment of the upper drawer 
of the medicine chest.” 





was endeavoring to keep awake, being absolutely 
too lazy to wake up, should I fall asleep. One 
of my cigars had about vanished in smoke and 
ashes, and I had reached the close of the third 
chapter of the interesting tale above-mentioned, 
when the second mate—a canny Scot, named 
Mackenzie—approached the boat, and laying his 
hand on my shoulder, moved me gently, saying : 

“ Maister A., there’s a something awa’ braid 
off the starboard bow. I can make nacthing 
awa’ o’t, an’ I wish you’d tak a blink o’t ; may- 
hap ye hae better eyesight than me.” 

“ What does it look like, Geordie ?” demanded 
J, as I relinquished my Cooper and the stump of 
my cigar, heaving the latter overboard, and pre- 
paring for a journey to the forecastle, with a de- 
sire to obtain an unobstructed view of the object 
of his solicitude. 

“Saulo’ me! that’s what I dinna ken, mon,” 
rejoined the honest Scot. “Gif I could hae 
made it out mysel’ I wad’na ha speered ye to 
left yer buke.” And he moved off, leading the 
way to the forecastle, whither I followed him, as 
speedily as my laziness would permit, taking the 
precaution to light my second cigar at the galley 
as I passed. On reaching the forecastle, my 

panion di a my . a an 
object scarcely larger than adot, upon the line 
of horizon towards which I directed the tele- 
scope, and bringing it to bear on the former, 
scratinized it earnestly for the space of five 
minutes. 

“What can you make o’t?”” demanded Mac- 
kenzie, as I lowered the glass. 

“Nothing. A boat could not be seen at that 
distance, and it looms up too small to be a dis- 
masted vessel of any class. I guess I’ll take a 
squint from aloft,” and gliding along the rail, I 
gained the fore-rigging, which I ascended to the 
fore-yard, from which, after a brief pause, I pro- 
ceeded to the topsail yard, from which I could 
obtain a good view of the object, with a broad 
expanse of waterbeyond. A brief scrutiny from 
the elevated position I then occupied, served to 
convince me that I gazed upon a wreck water- 
logged, and—I trusted abandoned. But the 
latter I could only surmise in the absence of all 
evidence of the fact, the object being still too 
distant to admit of the most remote degree of 
certainty on the subject. As our course would 
carry us by at a distance of at least two miles, 
which would still be an impediment to the for- 
mation of any correct judgment of the real con- 
dition of the supposed wreck, I resolved upon 
apprising the captain, that he might adopt such 
measures as he deemed proper for the gratifica- 
tion of the strange curiosity I felt concerning 
the object, whatever it might prove. Once more 
I elevated the glass, sweeping the horizon until 
my eyes again rested on the wreck, at which I 
gazed, until a mist gathering before my over- 
strained eye, shut the former out from view, 
when, lowering the glass, I hailed the deck, re- 
questing Mr. Mackenzie to call Mr. Howard, and 
inform him of the occurrence requiring his at- 
tention. He complied, and my superior soon 
joined me aloft, saying : 

“Mackenzie tells me we’ve a wreck in sight. 
Where away? Ah! low in the water, Lshould 
say,” he continued, after a brief pause. “ Hang 
it, I’ve had too much sleep lately to see clear! 
How are you steering?” And lowering the 
glass, he commenced to wipe the lenses carefully. 

“ West by-south-half south, sir.”’ 

‘¢ Hail Mackenzie and have the yards canted. 
Let her come to north-west-by-west, Mr. A. 
Now that I’m here, I'll have a squint at that 
concern, if it does cost me a mile or two.” 

Hailing the deck I transmitted his order, 
which was instantly executed, bringing the object 
almost dead ahead, in which position it was kept 
for about twenty minutes—the ship moving along 
about three and a half knots, during which 

Saptain Howard scrutinized it closely, when re- 
turning me the glass, he said: 








But a few minutes elapsed ere the steward 
appeared with the required articles, which were 
placed in the boat, when the captain, glancing> 
towards the wreck which we were now rapidly 
closing with, shouted : 

“Jay aft to the main braces! Let go the 
larboard main brace, Mr. Mackenzie, and lay that 
main yard square! Well! Brace up sharp 
fore and aft !” 

His orders were speedily executed, and the 
ship came to within a hundred yards of the 
wreck, which we could now make out plainly to 
be a large ship, with every stick and stanchion, 
with the exception of the topsail and a few 
stanchions adjoining the knight heads forward— 
shorn off apparently at the plankshear. All 
three masts were gone by the board, not even a 
chain being visible on her side, as she rolled up 
to view from time to time. Her bowsprit still 
stood, though dismantled of the cap, the only 
rigging remaining in its place on the hull being 
the chain bob-stays, of which a few fathoms 
were visible, each time she rose on the swell. 

“ Lower away, Mr. A.!” said the old man, as 
he swung himself from the quarter rail, to the 
stern sheets of the gig, in which eight stout sea- 
men had seated themselves. 

“ Lower away, Mr. Mackenzie!” echoed I, as 
amid the rattle of the block sheaves I took my 
place beside the captain, and the next minute 
our boat danced buoyant on the swell. The 
davit falls were unhooked, the oars shipped, 
when falling clear of the ship’s stern, a strong 
pull on the starboard bank of oars, aided by a 
shght movement of the helm, sufficed to shoot 
the boat clear of the ship, and iato full view of 
the wreck, which now lay broad off the ship’s 
larboard beam. 

“ Give way, men!” said the captain, briefly. 
And lapsing into silence, he spoke no more till 
we stood side by side on the main deck of the 
waterlogged ship, where we paused to reconnoitre. 

’T was evident at a glance, that she had stood 
the worst kind of milling. As before stated, 
every stanchion was gone—apparently broken 
or twisted off by some gigantic power or pres- 
sure—the masts were gone by the board, the 
main, below the deck, the plank of which was 
badly started in that vicinity. Every eye and 
ringbolt in the deck, as far as we examined, was 
broken off, or fairly hauled out. The chains 
were all missing, being either dragged or broken 
off the ship’s side by some means to us unknown. 
Both anchors and cables were gone—the larboard 
altogether, and the starboard to the bare end, 
which was jammed somewhere below, or per- 
haps clinched, as is customary, round the heel of 
the foremast. All these details we gathered in a 
brief survey, when Captain Howard proposed a 
visit to the after house, at the door of which he 
stopped, remarking: 

“We must steel our hearts for heart-rending 
scenes, Mr. A. Who can tell what secret this 
cabin will disclose ?” 

Placing his hand upon the door handle, he 
essayed to slide the door aside—but in vain ; 
when, upon subjecting it to examination, we dis- 
covered it to be nailed firmly, so as even to defy 
our strongest effort to force a passage. 

“ Whoever nailed that door was apparently 
inside, and must be there still, if we can find no 
other means of ingress.” And the old man 
moved round the corner of the house, trying each 
window-shutter as he went, but all were fast. 
In the after-end of the house we found a door 
which yielded to our first effort, when we entered 
a short passage terminating in a bulkhead, and 
from which we emerged into the cabin through 
a swinging loor opening near its end. Atthe 
first glance round the cabin, by the uncertain 
light admitted through the door, Captain How- 
ard exclaimed : 

“ Thank Ileaven—shs is abandoned !” while I, 
less sanguine, rejoined : 





Had we not better have the skylight 


| hatch off, when we shall have more light, if no 
bulwarks, with the stump of the bowsprit. She | 


fresher air.” 

“Yes; off with it, two of you!” he added, to 
the majority of the boat’s crew, who had followed 
us to the inner door, in which they stood huddled, 
gazing in upon the scene, in which there appeared 
but little that was uncommon, yet which they 
viewed with evident dread. 

They obeyed, a rush of dull, red light flood- 
ing the cabin, on the execution of the order, and 
tinging each object with the same blood-red hue, 
which characterized the glass composing the 
sky-light. 

“O, smash that glass out, men, for my sake !” 
exclaimed the captain, hurriedly. ‘Its effect 
here brings hordes of demons in human guise 
before my mental vision,” adding, as the skylight 
crumbled with a crash, and the bright sunlight 
burst in, “See, yonder water-stain on the bulk- 
head—long since dry—in that horrible light it 
assumed the appearance of dripping blood. O, 
tis fearful what horrid phantoms man’s fancy 
aided by such simple auxiliaries will conjure up. 
Open that state-room, Mr. A.” 

I obeyed, and glancing hastily into the apagt- 
ment, drew as hastily back, with an exclamation 
of horror. 

“Ha! What’sthat? What have you found ?” 

“Look for yourself, sir.” And standing one 
side, I afforded him an opportunity to view the 
object which filled me with horror. 

He likewise drew back shuddering; but re- 
gaining his courage, entered the state-room and 
sliding the sash down, unhooked the shutter, 
swinging it back, and exposing to full view the 
scene, which by the admission of light had been 
robbed of half its horrors. Seated ona chest, 
or rather half reclining thereon, with her head 
and shoulders supported in the angle formed by 
the bulkheads, in which she had leaned, or per- 
haps fallen from faintness, was the shrunken form 
of a female, while at her breast was clasped the 
form of an infant, whose flesh, like her own, 
was shrunken or fairly dried on its bones, and so 
far as exposed, covered with a slight encrustation 
of salt, which fact accounted for the strange 
preservation of the bodies. On the finger of the 
elder glittered a diamond ring of some value, 
and round her neck was the gold guard of a 
watch of exquisite workmanship, the hands of 
which were stationary at four minutes to twelve. 
Her dress, upon removal of the green mould 
which encrusted it, was found to correspond in 
some measure with the articles of jewelry, and 
indicated the deceased to be at least wealthy, if 
not of high birth and station. 

Turning from contemplation of the scene, we 
subjected the berths, upper and lower, to a briet 
examination, and in the lower found two others, 
—children—a boy and a girl, both forms in the 
same state of preservation as the others, the 
eldeg of whom was evidently their mother, and 
the younger their infant brother or sister. 

Tarning out of be ‘ptate-room, we entered a 
seednd, whic we = untenanted, Captain 
Howard bringing with tim from the former the 
watch and chain, hoping thereby to identify the 
deceased, and carry to her friends the sad cer- 
tainty of her fate at some future time. Ina 
third we found two forms encased in the habili- 
ments peculiar to fe One lay on 
the floor, while the other occupied the lower 
berth, the flesh of both being, like that first dis- 
covered, dried and shrunken, in fact, fairly pre- 
served in salt. 

In a fourth were found two more. A fifth had 
a like number, and in the sixth we discovered 
three, the position of which only served to in- 
crease our horror. The forms were those of a 
man, woman and child, the two latter evidently 
mother and offspring, and the former, from the 
position he occupied in relation to the latter, evi- 
dently some intruder in the premises. They lay 
partly in a heap, the mar? nearly on his back, 
while in his mouth, and between his tightly 
clenched teeth, he held a portion of flesh nearly 
torn from the child’s shoulder, yet still attached 
thereto by the now driéd tendons. The latter 
lay partially on its back, its damp, mildewed 
hair mingling with that of the human wolf, whose 
face was partially hidden by its neck and upper 
shoulder, and to whose ravenous hunger it had 
evidently fallen a premature victim. Its little 
features were writhed in agony, the view of which, 
death-stamped as it was on the former, proved 
most heart-rending ; and its little hands clenched, 
the right half upraised, with the gaping mouth, 
all combined to furnish evidence of its rude exit 
from life. Last of all, the woman lay partially 
across both forms, her left hand was pressed on 
her left breast, and clutched a knife-handle, the 
blade of which was buried in her bosom, while 
her right hand lay on the man’s throat, which 
her fingers half encircled, her features bearing 
evidence of her death agony. On closer exami- 
nation, we found a smal! penknife sticking in the 
man’s shoulder, and which its size, shape and 
finish indicated as the property of the woman, 
who had probably resorted thereto as the last 
and only means of. effecting her child’s rescue. 

Leaving our readers to draw their own con- 
clusion from the above description, we will cut 
short the narrative of horrors, the bare recollec- 
tion of which causes my frame to thrill afresh as 
I write this scene of long ago. 

One state-room beside the captain’s private 
cabin remained to be examined, and on opening 
itand admitting the light, we beheld a scene 
calculated to banish the horror engendered by its 
predecessor, and also soothe that vague feeling 
of terror which had been gradually but surely: 
creeping over us from the first, drying up the 
fountains of our courage, and unfitting us for the 
discharge of our duties for days to come. In 
this room we found two forms—two adalts and 
two children. The former male and female, evy- 
idently the parents of the latter, who kneeling 
beside the kneeling form af their mother, were 
gathered closely to her side an arm encircling 
the form of each, as if to protect them even in 
death. In this position, the forms had stiffened 
and died, that of the mother having fallen slight- 
ly forward, the face resting against the bulk’s 
heed, and acting asa support to the body, while 
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the maintenance of that position one might 
Poor mother! What 
pen can paint the anguish rending her heart at 
the moment she knelt there, gathering to her 
side, as if to protect them, her famishing children. 
Not mine, nor will I attempt it. It is enough 
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| that Idrank from that scene a deep draught of 





knowledge—ay, from every curvature of limb 
and form, I learned the same great lesson of 
life—confidence, trust in an all-wise, omnipotent 
God. On her knees that mother had died, prob- 
ably in the act of asking aid from on high, and 
her death had proved the speed with which her 
prayer was answered. The father lay in an 
upper berth, on the edge of which his hand rested, 
or rather, which he grasped, while the head lay 
partially over the edge of the berth, the face 
downward, the open eyes, the balls of which 
were shrunken and mould-covered, being directed 
toward the kneeling group. What paternal, con- 
jugal solicitude did not that position betray ? 
Ah! to be fally appreciated it should be witnessed. 

Turning away, and closing the door upon the 
hallowed scene, we entered the captain’s private 
cabin, in which we found four more salt encrusted 
forms. One lying partially across the thresh- 
old of the door, and another on its back, grasp- 
ing a pistol in its right hand, while a compound 
fracture of the skull and lacerated appearance of 
the dried flesh, on the right side of the head, 
clearly betrayed a suicidal end. A third lay on 
its side on the couch, which bore, as did every- 
thing in that inner cabin, a heavier encrustation 
of mould, than was observable elsewhere. At 
the table sat a fourth, the head bowed on an open 
book, which upon examination proved to be a 
Bible. That we removed, and having searched 
narrowly for, and secured as many of the ship’s 
papers as we could, we sought the deck once 
more, and were about embarking, when Captain 
Howard suggested the propriety of securing the 
log-book. That we obtained by breaking into 
the mate’s room from outside, none caring to 
brave the horrors of a second visit to the cabin, 
when having secured it, we embarked and soon 
stepped once more with a feeling of infinite relief, 
upon our own deck, when Captain Howard or- 
dered the boat away once more, with directions 
to place a keg of powder—which he gave them 
prepared for that purpose—in the cabin, when 
they were to light a slow match and return. 

While they were absent in the execution of 
that task, we ran over a few entries in the log- 
book, from which we learned the ship’s name to 
be John Clark, John Clark, master, from St. 
Johns, New Brunswick, towards Liverpool. The 
first entry—sea-time—showed the ship to have 
sailed from the first named port on the 13th day 
of August, 1846, three years previous, and the 
last entry but two was made on the 13th of Oc- 
tober, or two months later, and showed her lati- 
tude to be by observation, seventy-four degrees 
and thirty minutes ; intermediate entries, setting 
forth the loss of her spars by contact with an 
iceberg, when scudding before a violent souther- 
ly gale. The last entry was as follows : 


“ Captain Clark has just shot himself, and in 
the cabin silence as profound as the grave reigns. 
I cannot bear it! ‘Tis but a plunge, and ail is 
over. So closes this account of our misfortunes 
by me. S. Powers, Mate.” 


While gathering the above particulars from 
the log of the ill-fated ship, the absent boat re- 
turned. Hoisting her up without delay, we filled 
away, and crowding sail had increased our dis- 
tance to about a mile, when the cabin of the 
wreck blew up, scattering the fragments of the 
house far and near, and giving up to the keeping 
of the sea its ghastly tenants — the mould-en- 
crusted, time-bleached and ocean-salted forms of 
the dead. 





The ship referred to, had probably remained 
imbedded in the ice in some high northern lati- 
tude for one and most probably two seasons, 
when being detached by some means, she had 
met some current counter to that which carried 
her north, which drifted her once more to the 
south. At all events, large quantities of ice 
were discovered towards dawn of the day suc- 
ceeding her discovery. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES! 

We have now on hand and for sale. the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, rich/y illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered tothe public. Every one of these works 
was written expressly for this establishment, and the 
copyright is seeured according to law We will send 
siogle copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each ; or 
sex coples, post paid, for one dollar. 


THE SEA LION: or, Tax Privatcer or tue Pexorscor. 
This is a story of ocean life. told in the author's usual 
atyle of interest, equal to the best that has been written 
io modern times. By..........SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tue Scocr or rue Scs- 
QUEHANNA. A tale of tragic interest iu the Valley of 
Wyoming, duriyg the days of our revolutionary strug- 
gle. BY. .ccccecereescoeeceeens De. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE CABIN BOY: or. Lire on toe Wine. A remark- 
able tale of Fortune's freaks and fancies, presenting a 
beautiful story of the various phases of life on land and 
Sem. ByY...cccccersesecsees LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE OCEAN MARTYE: or, Tur Hurter Spy or Vin- 
qinta. This is another favoriie Revolutionary Story of 
Sea and Shore, for which the writer is so popular. 
BY. sceesececeecceseceseesess- SYLVANUS COBB, Jp. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dincrz tue Back- 
WOODSMAN. A Vivid story of Kast and West, unrivalled 
in plotand character. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tue Rep Cross 
AND THE CRESCENT. A story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid interest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 

RED HAND: cr, Taz Ceviser or Tar Exauisa Cuan- 
NEL. A graphic nautical and land story of England 
during the times of Oliver Cromwell and the Common- 
wealth. By.............F. CLINTON BARRINGTON 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tux Reovtators 
AND DlopeRaToRS. A tale of Life on the Texan Border, 
in its early history. By........ Da J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tar Rover's Car- 
tive. Thia is a true sea story, written Sy a true sea- 
man. It is as captivating » nautical story as Cooper's 
famous Red Rover. By..Capt. HENRY P. CHEEVER. 

THE MAGICIAN OF NAPLES: or, Love ap Necro- 
MancY. A tale of love and the East. Remarkable for 
its strange intricacy and mystery of plot and for its 
startling effect. By........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or. Tax Scounce or tax Anriues. 
This story is one which has been yepublished by us un- 
til we now present the fifteenth edition, and is said to 
be Mr. Cobb's best. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

IVAN SERF: or, Tue Russiaw ann Cracassiay. 
This is & well-tofd and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military.in Kussia, Turkey and Circassia 

AUSTIN U. BURDICK. 


_ 4M, M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
No. 23 Winter Street, Boston, Masa. 


(> Por sale at all of the periodical depots 





Some few weeks ago I strolled into the counting-room 
of a friend. He being absent. I commenced a chat with 
his clerk, when a good-looking “ cullerel pusson " enter- 
ed, doffed his castor, and said: ‘‘ Mas’ Bob, can you len’ 
me 8 quarter till dis afternoon, and I will pay him sar- 
tin?’ Mas’ Bob applied his dexter to his vest-pocket, 
but it made ‘no sign.” I turned. “ Well, Buck, you 
look tolerably honest; but, as I don’t know you, if you 
will give me security, I'll lend you the quarter.’ “His 
eye brightened as he asked: ‘‘ Mas’ Bob, will you go my 
s’curity ?”—* Yes,” replied Bob. I forked over i 
time afterwards, wending the same way, as I was about 
to enter the office, the identical Buck stood before me. 
“Bob, where's my quarter? You didn’t pay as you 

romised ’"’—‘* No, sah, but I gift you s‘curity "—* Well, 

want you to pay me—I lent you the quarter "—* Dat's 
true, sah; but it am the custom down here to ‘saust de 
s’curity fust.”’ I left. 


Sheridan once went toa hair-dresser’s, to order a wig. 
On being measured, the barber, who was a liberal soul, 
invited the orator to take some refreshments in an inner 
room. Here he showed him so much genuine hospitality 
that Sheridan’s heart was touched) When they rose 
from the table, and were about separating, the latter, 
looking the barber fuli in the face, said: ‘On reflection, 
I don’t iotend that you shall make my wig.’ Astonish- 
ed, and with a blank visage, the other exclaimed, * Good 
heavens! Mr. Sheridan, how can I have displeased you?” 
—*' Why, look yoy,” said Sheridan, * you are an honest 
fellow; and I repeat it, you shan’t make the wig, for 1 
never intended to pay for it. I°ll go to another less 
worthy son of the craft." 


Touching.—In the obituary column of the New York 
Herald, we find a notice of the death of a Mr. Bloodgood, 
concluding with the following lines: 


Lines written by deceased months previous to his death : 

Weep not for me, my Charlotte dear, for I am better off; 

For lam sure you know my sufferings here, and what a 
dreadful cough ; 

But God has taken me home with him to dwell in Para- 


And when you reach that happy place, we will still be 
man and wife. 


A person, whom we will call Brown, having ascended 
the Washing’ M t, at Balti , Was soon join- 
ed by a friend named Jones, who, in a playful mood, 
knocked Brown's Sunday-go-to-meeting-stay-at-home cha- 
peau off, and it described an erratic circle, out of sight 
Brown waxed indignant, and fiercely said: 

‘Jones, I did not think you would descend to do such 

act.” 





an act. 
‘Neither would I,” responded Jones, “for I had to 
ud.”’ 
Jones rushed down, five steps at a jump. 


A Dutchman's Description of a rainy Night.—*‘ Vell, 
lasht Friday night vash de vorst as never vash. I tought 
to go down de hill to mine houre, but no sooner did I 
valk, den de vaster I stand still. for de darkness vas so 
tick dat I coot not stir it mit mine boots, and de rain, 
dunder and blixen, in more den tree minute mine skin 
vas vet troo to mine clo’s. But afther von leetle vile 
stopped quittin’ to rain something; so 1 kep frelink of 
mineself all de vay ‘long; and ven | comes to mine own 
house to valk in, vat you tink? Dunder and blixen, it 
belong to somebody else!” 
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At a debating club inacertain town in Connectient, 
the question up for discussion one evening was—** Which 
is the most potent element, fire or water?” The first 
manu upon the floor was Uncle Zeb York, a perfect origi- 
nal character, who at once settled the question to the 
entire satisfaction of all, thus:—** My friends, just you 
take a swamp apple, which you all know is full of water, 
and hold it in your mouth a while; then take it out, and 
put ina bell pepper. 1 rather reckon then you will find 
out pretty quick which has got the most spunk in “t!” 








The old Duchess of Bedford, if born, as she herself once 
declared, before nerves came in fashion, had not at least 
been born before it was fashionable to paint. Her grace 
was, indeed, notoriously addicted to rouge, which she 
used in uncommon quantities. Lord North, one dav 
asked George 111. when his majesty had seen the old 
lady? The king replied, ‘‘ He had not seen her face, nor 
had eny other person, he believed, for more than twenty 
years.” 
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As the lady of Street Commissioner Hayes, of Newark, 
recently engaged the services of o verdant ow 
the Emerald Isle, and upon ironing-day she was told to 
get the (clothes) horse, and bring it into the kitchen; 
when Biddy took a fiery steed from the stable, and after 
sundry i tual attempts. she burst into the presence 
pet i mistress, exclaiming that she could not get the 
ite in! 
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Two Booths were recently on the stage of the Rich- 
mond (Virginia) Theatre, one, Edwin, as Richard ITI., the 
other, Junius brutus Wilkes, as the Baril of Richmond. 
When these boys’ papa was alive, a young lady once said 
to him, * Mr. th, lL admire your acting, but I cannot 
get over your nose!”’—aliuding to the fracture of that 
feature. ‘No wonder, miss,” he returned, ‘it has no 
bridge!” 


The boarders at a fashionable house in Ci i were 
terribly frightened not long since by the discovery of a 
thin, yellowish liquid floating on the milk used in the 
coffee. In their terror they sent for a chemist, who pro- 
nounced the substance to be cream. Such an article is 
80 rarely seen at boarding: houses, particulariy iu Cinein- 
nati, that but few boarders have any kuowledge of it. 
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During the Revolutionary war, the Earl of Dartmouth 











- asked an American, in London, of how many members 


congress consisted. To which the reply was ‘ Fifty-two.” 
—‘ Why, that is the number of cards ina pack,” seid 
his lordship; “pray, how many knaves are there? ’— 
** Not one,” returned the republican; ‘ please to recollect 
that knaves are court cards.” 


~n_————eerr 


A Scotchman who was troubled with the toothache, 
determined to have an old offender extracted, but there 
being no dentist near, he resolved to do the job himself; 
whereupon he filled the excavation with powder, bat be- 
ing afraid to touch it off he puta slow match to it, light- 
ed it, and then ran to get out of the way. 
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The Springfield Republican eays that asa little boy 
was waikiog with his mother one evening, while the 
comet was blazing forth in all its splendor, the mother 
said, ‘* Willie. wny don't you look at the comet?”— 
“Where is your comet?’ he asked. “Is that it—that 
big etar squirting water?” 


A young lad recently ran away from home, and went 
to a tevern, where he was found by a friend, with % cigar 
in his mouth. * What made you leave home?” said his 
friend. **O, confound it,” suid be, “father and mother 
were so saucy, I couldu't stand it any longer, and ! quit 
‘em. 


The reason no bride to the altar have led: 


The crivoline, siiks, and the duck of & bonnet, 
Would soon show our table with nothing upon it 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after twelve years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a ** household word’’ from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, iu town avd 
country, all over the wide extent of the Uniied States. 
It should be @ weekly visitor to every American home, 


01> It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 

(> It ia printed on the finest eatin surfaced paper, with 
new type, andin « nest and beautiful style 

{> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisemente in its eight super-royal pages 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, misceliany, witaud humor 

{> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
seventeen years of editorial experience in Boston 

(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply im- 
teresting pages not ove vulgar word or line 

(>> It numbers among its reguiar contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

Its tales, while they abserb the reader, cultivate a 

taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity. 

§{O™ It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost incaiculable.¢ 

I Its suggestive pages provoke in the young sn in- 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of knowledge 

> Its columns are free from politics and ali jarring 
topica, ite object being to make home happy 

(O™ It is for these reasons that it has for years been 0 
popular a favorite throughout the country’ 


TERMS: —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
3 subscriber, one year.. 
bere, 4 tS 


4 subeeri 
10 “ “ 





Any postmaster can 
Own address at the lowest club rate 


Fesueed Seerde M.M. BALLOU 
7 mM. . 
7 Oa ba Winter Be, 
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4 ROMANCE OF THE OLD AND NEW WORLD 
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AUTHOR OF “THE PRANTOM OF Tue SRA," “THE Br 
oF PARIS,” “THe VENDETTA,” ‘sTERL AND GOLD,” > 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE GIPSEY’S NARRATIVE, 

Ware the robbers were gathered round tl 

helpless foe, exulting in his anticipated tormon 

their ferocious and sw@rthy faces reflecting : 
fierce light of the flames that began to light . 
the faneral pile, a sudden yell, sbrill and piere 

as an Indian war-whoop, rose from the wor 

around them. They had laid aside their « 

bines and swords, and were almost defencele 

and, while they were preparing to fly to tb 

armory, & swarm of savage gipseys armed 

long Catalan knives appeared upon their fro: 
flank and rear, 

[sex ENGRAVING ] 

“ The knife to the hilt, and the hilt after ; 
blade!” shouted Roderigo, who led on the ga 
as brandishing his terrible weapon, he dast 
through the group of bandits, dealing death 
the right and the left. Leaving his followers 
pei with ee surprised and ill-armed robbe 

rushed the blazing fire-wood, reck|: 
a and » Severed the cord by wh 
J was suspended from the oak, caught hi 
as he fell, and bore him tenderly and gently 
grassy bank on which he laid him down. 

The young lieutenant was nearly exhaust 
Wounded and half-suffocated, a happy unco 
sciousness came to his relief. The din of co: 
bat, the oaths and groans, the clashing of kniv: 
the sound of dropping shots, came to his en 
like a distant murmur, till oblivion sealed } 
senses. 

When he next opened his eyes, it was to fi 
himself lying on a soft bed of furs, under t! 
shelter of a tent, the opening of which disclos: 
to his view a fire burning beneath a camp-kett 
suspended from three stout stakes crossing ew: 
other, while dusky figures were dimly seen mo 
ing to and fro through a veil of smoke. H 
wounded limb, crushed in the fall from the hors 
had been tended and swathed in Jinen fold 
The whole scene was so strange and fancifi 
that he thought he must still be dreaming, an 
it was without any expectation of receiving a 

answer, that he asked : 

“ Where am 1 ¢” 

“Among friends,” answered a low musics 
voice close beside iim 

He turned his head and beheld, kneeling by 
side rude couch, a young girl of exquisi' 
beaaty. His eyesight was so dim—his brain #0 
dizzy, that he could not make out her features 








only the glossy huir, the gleam of a bright dros: 
the sparkle of diamond like eyes, the scent o 
some delicate perfame, impressed his senses, 

“ Sarely,” he murmured faintly, “I must | 
dreaming—this cannot be the countess 1” 

“ No countess,” answered the soft voice —" bu 
still your friend. But you must not speak 
Drink of this soothing draught” 

A soft arm was gently insinuated under hi. 
neck, wnd aiding it by an effort of his own, b 
raised his head and drank the contents of a prof 
ferred cup. With a half sigh, he sank back or 
his pillow, and was almost instantly asleep 

Again he awoke—but now the tent was dark 
Only the smothered gleam of a fire burning lo» 
appeared before him, while an occasional breat? 
of wind carried the smoke to his face. Unde 
the impression that he was still in the hands o' 
the robbers, he cried out with an effort 
“Unhand me, or in mercy send a bullet throug! 
my heart. Let me die a soldier's death.” 
“Hush! hush! be quiet!” said « deep voir. 
in his car—“ you are safe, among friends.” 

“ But where am 1?” 
“In a gipsey’s tent,” replied the voice 
“And who are yout” asked the young 


officer. 


“ Can you have forgotten so soon the voice of 


one who has proved her friendship tw you" 
Have you 
gitana (”’ 


already forgotten Madrilena, the 


“Not it was you who furnished mo « guide - 


who enabled me to rescue the countess.” 


| 


“ Still dreaming of countesses! Do you sup 


pose the high-born lady thinks of the poor 





















trooper 1” 


“ She has thought of me,” said Julian. “ The 


flowers I pressed to my lips in the Plaza Mayor 
were thrown by her hand.” 








The Spanish Crooper: 








